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A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 



The old town of Salem, in Massachusetts, was once 
a famous seaport, and ships sailed out of its harbor to 
the ends of the world* In the East Indies so many 
merchant vessels bore the word Salem on the stem that 
people there supposed that to be the name of some 
powerful country, and " Mass.," which was sometimes 
added, to be the name of a village in Salem. As Bos- 
ton and New York grew more important, they drew 
away trade from the smaller towns, and Salem be- 
came less busy. It still has wharves, and large, roomy 
houses where its rich merchants lived, and shows in 
many streets the signs of its old prosperity; but one 
living in Salem is constantly reminded how famous 
the old town once was rather than how busy it now is. 

In an old house in Union Street, in Salem, was bom 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, July 4, 1804, and in one near 
by, in Herbert Street, he spent his boyhood. The town 
had already begun to decline when he was a boy there ; 
and as he walked about the streets and listened to the 
talk of people, he seemed always to be in the company 
of old men, hearing about old times, and watching the 
signs of decay. There were strange stories of what 
had happened in former days, especially since Salem 
was the place where, more than a husidx^'^^'assiXsfe- 
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fore, there had been a terrible outbreak of superstition; 
men and women had been charged with witchcraft, and 
had been put to death for it. One of Hawthorne's own 
ancestors had been a judge who had condemned inno- 
cent people to death because he believed them guilty 
of witchcraft. 

His father died before he could know him. He was a 
sea-captain, and so was his father before him, who was 
a privateersman in the Revolutionary War. When 
Hawthorne was a boy of fourteen, he went with his 
mother to live for a year in a lonely place in Maine. 
He spent much of his time by himself in the open air. 
In summer he took his gun and roamed for hours 
through the woods. On winter nights he would skate 
by moonlight, all alone, upon the ice of Sebago Pond, 
and sometimes rest till morning by a great camp-fire 
which he built before a log-cabin. He led a strange, 
solitary life, and formed habits of being by himself 
which he never shook off ; but he learned also to observe 
the world about him, and his eye and ear were trained 
like those of an Indian. 

He went back to Salem at the end of the year, and, 
when he was ready, went to Bowdoin College, in Maine, 
where he was a classmate of the poet Longfellow. An- 
other of his college friends was Franklin Pierce, who 
afterward was President of the United States. Haw- 
thorne had already begun to show that he was to be a 
writer. "While we were lads together at a country 
college," he wrote once to his friend, Horatio Bridge, 
an officer in the navy, " gathering blueberries in study 
hours, under those tall academic pines; or watching the 
great logs, as they tumbled along the current of the An- 
droscoggin ; or shooting pigeons and gray squirrels in 
the woods; or bat-fowling in the summer twilight; or 
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catcliing trout in that shadowy little stream, which, I 
suppose, is still wandering riverward through the forest, 
though you and I will never cast a line in it again, — 
two idle lads, in short (as we need not fear to acknowl- 
edge now), doing a hundred things that the faculty 
never heard of, or else it had been the worse for us, — 
still it was your prognostic of your friend's destiny that 
he was to be a writer of fiction." 

After he graduated, in 1825, Hawthorne went back to 
Salem, and lived there, with only occasional excursions 
into the country, until 1838. He took long walks in 
the fields, along the country roads and the neighboring 
sea-beaches, but much of his time was spent in an up- 
per chamber in the old Herbert Street house. Here he 
read many books, and sat for hours pondering and 
writing. Many of the tales which he wrote he de- 
stroyed, but one novel called Fanshawe was published; 
it was quite unlike what he afterward wrote, and was 
so little regarded that very few copies could be traced 
when, years afterward, the interest which people had 
come to have in everything of Hawthorne's led to a 
reprint of it. He sent little stories to magazines, and 
here and there a reader was found who wondered at 
their strange beauty, but most passed them by. At 
length, through the help of his old friend Bridge, some 
of the stories were collected and published in a volume 
called Twice-Told Tales. It is from that volume that 
LitUe Annie's Hamble is taken. It is pleasant to no- 
tice that Longfellow was one. of the first to welcome 
the book, and to give it hearty praise in an article in 
the North American Heview. Hawthorne wrote also 
at this time some short sketches of biography and his- 
tory. 

While leading this quiet, uneventful life^ h& V^sS'iack 
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to keep note-books, in which he recorded what he saw 
on his walks, what he heard other people say, and 
thoughts and fancies which came to him through the 
day and night. He did not make these note-books for 
publication ; they held the rough material out of which 
he made books and stories, but they had also much that 
never reappeared in his writings. He jotted down what 
he said for his own use and pleasure, and thus some- 
times he did not make complete sentences. He was 
like an artist who takes his pencil and draws a few 
lines, by which to remember something which he sees, 
and afterwards paints a full and careful picture from 
such notes. The artist's studies are very interesting 
to all who like to see how a picture grows, and often 
the sketch itself is very beautiful, for one who paints 
well can scarcely help putting beauty into his simplest 
outlines ; then, by drawing constantly, he acquires the 
power of putting down what he sees in few but vivid 
Unes. After Hawthorne's death, selections from his 
NoterBoohs were published. One may learn by them 
how to write carefully, just as one may learn to draw 
by studying an artist's sketches. 
/^< >^^ These thirteen years meant much to Hawthorne. He 
was learning to write ; he was steadily usiiig the 
power which had been given him, and it was growing 
stronger every year. Yet they were lonely and often 
discouraging years to him. He could earn but little by 
his pen. Very few people seemed to care for what he 
did, and he loved his own work so well that he longed 
to have others care for it and for him. He went back 
afterward to the chamber where he had read and 
written and waited, and as he sat in it again he took 
out his note-book, and wrote.* ^^If ever I should have 
a biographer he ought to make great mention of this 
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chamber in my memoirs, because so much of my 
lonely youth was wasted here, and here my mind and 
character were formed; and here I have been glad 
and hopeful, and here I have been despondent. And 
here I sat a long, long time, waiting patiently for the 
world to know me, and sometimes wondering why it 
did not know me sooner, or whether it would ever 
know me at all, — at least, till I were in my grave. . . . 
By and by the world found me out in my lonely cham- 
ber, and called me forth." 

For a short time after this he held a post in the Bos- 
ton custom-house, given him by the historian George 
Bancroft, who was then collector of the port. He 
kept at his writing, also, and prepared the first part 
of the volume published as Grandfather^ s Chair^ in 
which he told to children stories drawn from early 
New England history. In 1842^ he married Miss 
Sophia Peabody, and went to live in Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. He occupied an old house near the river, 
which had been the home of the village minister for 
more than one generation, and was known as the Old 
Manse. He now gave himself busily to writing, and 
in l^iifi^the stories which he wrote were gathered into 
two volumes, under the title Mosses from an Old 
Manse, 

In that same year he was appointed surveyor of 
the port of Salem, and held the office for three years. 
It was while living in Salem, among the old familiar 
scenes, that he wrote the novel which gave him fame. 
The Scarlet Letter ; yet so diffident was he, and so 
discouraged by the slow sale of the little books he 
had put forth, that the manuscript of the first draft 
of the novel lay neglected, imtil a persistent friend, a 
publisher, Mr. James T. Fields, discovered \i5». "^Hisi 
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publication at once brought Hawthorne noticeably 
forward. The book was published in j tSSO^ after he 
had left the custom-house ii^ Salem ; and he took his 
family at this time to Lenox, in the western part of 
Massachusetts, where he lived for a little more than a 
year. He wrote there another of his great novels, 
The House of tJie Seven Gables^ and also his Won- ■ 
der-Book^ in which he retold for children some of the 
old classic legends. Afterwards he wrote the Tan- 
glewQod Tales^ a book of similar stories. 

Hawthorne was now a well-known American author, 
not so much because he had written books which 
everybody had read, as because the best judges of 
good books in America and England were eager to 
read everything he might write, for they saw that 
a new and great author had arisen. In 1853 his old 
college friend Franklin Pierce was President, and he 
appointed Hawthorne consul of the United States in 
Liverpool, England. Thither he went with his family, 
and remained in Europe until 1860 , although he left 
the consulate in 1867. The seven years which he 
spent abroad wer^'^Eappy ones, and his Note-Books^ 
passages from which have been published, give charm- 
ing accounts of what he saw and did. Two books 
grew out of his life in Europe: Our Old Home^ 
which tells of sights and people in England ; and The 
Marble Faun^ which is a novel, with its scene laid in 
Italy. 

Hawthorne wrote other books, which are not named 
here, and he began one or two which he never finished. 
Most of his writings are better read by older people 
than by children, for though he wrote some books ex- 
pressly for the young, he was most deeply moved by 
thoughts about life which the yoimg cannot under- 
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stand. He sometimes made allegories, like Bunyan's 
Pilgrim^ 8 Progress^ and one of them is given here, 
Little Daffydowndilly ; and he always cared for the 
strange things which happen, just as some people like 
to walk in the twilight and to listen to mysterious 
sounds. He was not afraid of the dark, and he 
thought much of how people felt when they had done 
wrong or had suffered some great trouble. 

Hawthorne died May 19, 1864, and was buried on 
a hill-side in the cemetery at Concord. The day on 
which he was buried was the one lovely day of a 
stormy week, and in a poem which Longfellow wrote 
after the funeral we may catch a glimpse of the beauty 
of the scene, and know a little of the thoughts of those 
who were present. 

How beautiful it was, that one bright day 

In the long week of rain ! 
Though all its splendor could not chase away 

The omnipresent pain. 

The lovely town was white with apple-blooms, 

And the great elms o'erhead 
Dark shadows wove on their aerial looms 

Shot through with golden thread. 

Many famous men and women followed him as he was 
borne to the grave, and a few of them knew him. 
Yet very few could say they knew him well. The 
people who now read his books may know almost as 
much of him as those who met him daily, for it was 
in his books that he made himself known. He left a 
son and two daughters, one of whom has since died. 
His son Julian Hawthorne has written a life of his 
father and mother, which is published in two volumes, 
under the title Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife^ 
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His son-in-law, George Parsons Lathrop, has also 
written A Study of Hawthorne^ which gives the facts 
of his life in connection with his literary career. Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes published in The Atlantic 
Monthly for July, 1864, an account of Hawthorne in 
his last days. It is interesting to compare the two 
pen-pictures of the great romancer which the poet 
Lowell has drawn, an early one in his Fable for 
Critics^ a late one in his poem Agassiz. If one would 
know how Hawthorne looked, he has several portraits 
to consult, issued by the publisher of Hawthorne's 
works. 



LITTLE DAPPTDOWNDILLT. 

Dafftdowndillt was so called because in his na- 
ture he resembled a flower, and loved to do only what 
was beautiful and agreeable, and took no delight in 
labor of any kind. But while Daffydowndilly was yet 
a little boy, his mother sent him away from his pleas- 
ant home, and put him imder the care of a very strict 
schoolmaster, who went by the name of Mr. Toil. 
Those who knew him best affirmed that this Mr. Toil 
was a very worthy character ; and that he had done 
more good, both to children and grown people, than 
anybody else in the world. Certainly he had lived 
long enough to do a great deal of good ; for, if all 
stories be true, he had dwelt upon earth ever since 
Adam was driven from the garden of Eden. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Toil had a severe and ugly coun- 
tenance, especially for such little boys or big men as 
were inclined to be idle ; his voice, too, was harsh ; 
and all his ways and customs seemed very disagree- 
able to our friend Daffydowndilly. The whole day 
long, this terrible old schoolmaster sat at his desk 
overlooking the scholars, or stalked about the school- 
room with a certain awful birch rod in his hand. Now 
came a rap over the shoulders of a boy whom Mr. 
Toil had caught at play ; now he punished a whole 
class who were behindhand with their lessons ; and, in 
short, unless a lad chose to attend quietly and con- 
stantly to his book, he had no chance of enjoying a 
quiet moment in the school-room of Mr. ToiL 
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" This will never do for me," thought Daffydown- 
diUy. 

Now, the whole of Daflfydowndilly's life had hith- 
erto been passed with his dear mother, who had a 
much sweeter face than old Mr. Toil and who had 
X^^ always been very indulgent to her little boy. No 
wonder, therefore, that poor Daffydowndilly found it 
a^iwful change, to be sent away from the good lady's 
side, and put under the caore of this ugly-visaged 
schoolmaster, who never gave him any apples or cakes, 
and seemed to think that little boys were created only 
to get lessons. 

" I can't bear it any longer," said Daffydowndilly 
to himseU, when he had been at school about a week. 
" I '11 run away, and try to find my dear mother ; and, 
at any rate, I shall never find anybody half so dis- 
agreeable as this old Mr. Toil ! " 

So, the very next morning, off started poor Daffy- 
downdilly, and began his rambles about the world, 
with only some bread and cheese for his breakfast, 
and very little pocket-money to pay his expenses. But 
he had gone only a short distance when he overtook 
a man of grave and sedate appearance, who was trudg- 
ing at a moderate pace along the road. 

" Good morning, my fine lad," said the stranger ; 
and his voice seemed hard and severe, but yet had a 
sort of kindness in it ; " whence do you come so early, 
and whither are you going ? " 

Little Daffydowndilly was a boy of very ingenuous 
disposition, and had never been known to teU a Ue in 
all his life. Nor did he tell one now. He hesitated a 
moment or two, but finally confessed that he had run 
away from school, on accoimt of his great dislike to 
Mr. Toil ; and that he was resolved to find some place 
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in the world where be should never see or hear of the 
old schoolmaster again. 

" Oh, very well, my little friend ! " answered the 
stranger. "Then we will go together; for I, like- 
wise, have had a good deal to do with Mr. Toil, and 
should be glad to find some place where he was never 
heard of." 

Our friend DafiFydowndiUy would have been better 
pleased with a companion of his own age, with whom 
he might have gathered flowers along the roadside, 
or have chased butterflies, or have done many other 
things to make the journey pleasant. But he had 
wisdom enough to understand that he should get 
along through the world much easier by having a man 
of experience to show him the way. So he accepted 
the stranger's proposal, and they walked on very so- 
ciably together. 

They had not gone far, when the road passed by a 
field where some haymakers were at work, mowing 
down the tall grass, and spreading it out in the sun to 
dry. Daffydowndilly was delighted with the sweet 
smell of the new-mown grass, and thought how much 
pleasanter it must be to make hay in the sunshine, 
under the blue sky, and with the birds singing sweetly 
in the neighboring trees and bushes, than to be shut 
up in a dismal school-room, learning lessons all day 
long, and continually scolded by old Mr. Toil. But, 
in the midst of these thoughts, while he was stopping 
to peep over the stone wall, he started back and 
caught hold of his companion's hand. 

** Quick, quick ! " cried he. " Let us run away, or 
he will catch us ! " 

** Who will catch us ? " asked the stranger. 

"Mr. Toil, the old schoolmaster I " an8weYeii"D^SS::^- 
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downdilly. ^' Don't you see Hm amongst the hay- 
makers ? " 

And Daflfydowndilly pointed to an elderly man, 
who seemed to be the owner of the field, and the em- 
ployer of the men at work there. He had stripped off 
his coat and waistcoat, and was busily at work in his 
shirt-sleeves. The drops of sweat stood upon his 
brow ; but he gave himself not a moment's rest, and 
kept crying out to the haymakers to make hay while 
the sun shone. Now, strange to say, the figure and 
features of this old farmer were precisely the same as 
those of old Mr. Toil, who, at that very moment, must 
have been just entering his school-room. 

" Don't be afraid," said the stranger. " This is not 
Mr. Toil the schoolmaster, but a brother of his, who 
was bred a farmer; and people say he is the most dis- 
agreeable man of the two. However, he won't troubl*^ 
you, unless you become a laborer on the farm." 

Little Daffydowndilly believed what his companion 
said, but was very glad, nevertheless, when they were 
out of sight of the old farmer, who bore such a singu- 
lar resemblance to Mr. Toil. The two travellers had 
gone but little farther, when they came to a spot 
where some carpenters were erecting a house. Daffy- 
downdilly begged his companion to stop a moment; 
for it was a very pretty sight to see how neatly the 
carpenters did their work, with their broad-axes, and 
saws, and planes, and hammers, shaping out the doors, 
and putting in the window-sashes, and nailing on the 
clapboards; and he could not help thinking that he 
should like to take a broad-axe, a saw, a plane, and a 
hammer, and build a little house for himself. And 
then, when he should have a house of his own, old Mi; 
Toil would never dare to molest him. 
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But, just while he was delighting himself with this 
idea, little Daffydowndilly beheld something that 
made him eatch hold of his companion's hand, all in 
a fright. 

" Make haste. Quick, quick ! " cried he. " There 
he is again ! " 

" Who ? " asked the stranger, very quietly. 

"Old Mr. Toil," said Daffydowndilly, trembling, 
" There ! he that is overseeing the carpenters. 'T is 
my old schoolmaster, as sure as I 'm alive ! " . 

The stranger cast his eyes where Daffydowndilly 
pointed his finger ; and he saw an elderly man, with 
a carpenter's rule and compasses in his hand. This 
person went to and fro about the unfinished house, 
measuring pieces of timber, and marking out the work 
that was to be done, and continually exhorting the 
other carpenters to be diligent. And wherever he 
turned his haxd and wrinkled visage, the men seemed 
to feel that they had a task-master over them, and 
sawed, and hammered, and planed, as if for dear 
life. 

"Oh no! this is not Mr. Toil, the schoolmaster," 
said the stranger. " It is another brother of his, who 
follows the trade of carpenter." 

" I am very glad to hear it," quoth Daffydowndilly ; 
" but if you please, sir, I should like to get out of his 
way as soon as possible." 

Then they went on a little farther, and soon heard 
the sound of a drum and fife. Daffydowndilly pricked 
up his ears at this, and besought his companion to 
hurry forward, that they might not miss seeing the 
soldiers. Accordingly, they made what haste they 
could, and soon met a company of soldiers, gayly 
dressed, with beautiful feathers in their cai^^^ ^3^^ 
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bright muskets on their shoulders. In front marched 
two drummers and two fifers, beating on their drums 
and playing on their fifes with might and main, and 
making such lively music that little Daffydowndilly 
would gladly have followed them to the end of the 
world. And if he was only a soldier, then, he said to 
himself, old Mr. Toil would never venture to look him 
in the face. 

"Quick step! Forward march!" shouted a gruff 
voice. 

Little Daffydowndilly started, in great dismay; for 
this voice which had spoken to the soldiers sounded 
precisely the same as that which he had heard every 
day in Mr. Toil's school-room, out of Mr. Toil's own 
mouth. And, turning his eyes to the captain of the 
company, what should he see but the very image of 
old Mr. Toil himself, with a smart cap and feather on 
his head, a pair of gold epaulets on his shoulders, a 
laced coat on his back, a purple sash round his waist, 
and a long sword, instead of a birch rod, in his hand. 
And though he held his head so high, and strutted 
like a turkey-cock, still he looked quite as ugly and 
disagreeable as when he was hearing lessons in the 
school-room. 

" This is certainly old Mr. Toil," said Daffydown- 
dilly, in a trembling voice. " Let us run away, for 
fear he should make us enlist in his company I " 

" You are mistaken again, my little friend," replied 
the stranger, very composedly. "This is not Mr. 
Toil, the schoolmaster, but a brother of his, who has 
served in the army all his life. People say he 's a 
terribly severe fellow; but you and I need not be 
afraid of liim." 

"Well, well," said Kttle DaffydowndiUy, "but, if 
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you please, sir, I don't want to see the soldiers any 



more." 



So the child and the stranger resumed their jour- 
ney ; and, by and by, they came to a house by the 
roadside, where a number of people were making 
merry. Young men and rosy -cheeked girls, with 
smiles on their faces, were dancing to the sound of a 
fiddle. It was the pleasantest sight that Dafiydown- 
dilly had yet met with, and it comforted him for all 
his disappointments. 

" Oh, let us stop here," cried he to his companion ; 
" for Mr. Toil will never dare to show his face where 
there is a fiddler, and where people are dancing and 
making merry. We shall be quite safe here ! " 

But these last words died away upon Daffydowndil- 
ly's tongue ; for, happening to cast his eyes on the 
fiddler, whom should he behold again but tiie likeness 
of Mr. Toil, holding a fiddle-bow instead of a birch 
rod, and flourishing it with as much ease and dexter- 
ity as if he had been a fiddler all his life ! He had 
somewhat the air of a Frenchman, but still looked ex- 
actly like the old schoolmaster ; and Daffydowndilly 
even fancied that be nodded and winked at him, and 
made signs for him to join in the dance. 

" Oh dear me ! " whispered he, turning pale, " It 
seems as if there was nobody but Mr. Toil in the 
world. Who could have thought of his playing on a 
fiddle ! " 

" This is not your old schoolmaster," observed the 
stranger, " but another brother of his, who was bred 
in France, where he learned the profession of a fid- 
dler. He is ashamed of his family, and generally calls 
himself Monsieur le Plaisir; but his real name is Toil, 
and those who have known him \5e^\» >i5K«ii2L\s«BL ^^ 
more disagreeable than bia \)rot\keT%.^^ 
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" Pray let us go a little farther," said DafPydown- 
dilly. " I don't like the looks of this fiddler at all." 

Well, thus the stranger and little Daffydowndilly 
went wandering along the highway, and in shady 
lanes, and through pleasant villages; and whitherso- 
ever they went, behold ! there was the image of old 
Mr. Toil. He stood like a scarecrow in the corn- 
fields. If they entered a house, he sat in the parlgr ; 
if they peeped into the kitchen, he was there. He 
made himself at home in every cottage, and stole, 
under one disguise or another, into the most splendid 
mansions. Everywhere there was sure to be somebody 
wearing the likeness of Mr. Toil, and who, as the 
stranger affirmed, was one of the old schoolmaster's 
innumerable brethren. 

Little Daffydowndilly was almost tired to death, 
when he perceived some people reclining lazily in a 
shady place, by the side of the road. The poor child 
enJaL his companion «.t they might sit down 
there, and take some repose. 

" Old Mr. Toil will never come here," said he ; 
^^ for he hates to see people taking their ease." 

But, even while he spoke, Daffydowndilly's eyes 
fell upon a person who seemed the laziest, and heavi- 
est, and most torpid of all those lazy and heavy and 
torpid people who had lain down to sleep in the shade. 
Who should it be, again, but the very image of Mr. 
ToU! 

" There is a large family of these Toils," remarked 
the stranger. "This is another of the old schoohnas- 
ter's brothers, who was bred in Italy, where he ac- 
quired very idle habits, and goes by the name of Sig- 
ner Far Niente. He pretends to lead an easy life, but 
is really the most miserable fellow in the family." 
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*' Oh take me back ! — take me back ! " cried poor 
little Daffydowndilly, bursting into tears. "If there 
is nothing but Toil all the world over, I may just as 
well go back to the school-house ! " 

" Yonder it is, — there is the school-house ! " said 
the stranger ; for though he and little Daffydowndilly 
had taken a great many steps, they had travelled in a 
circle instead of a straight line. " Come ; we will go 
back to school together." 

There was something in his companion's voice that 
little Daffydowndilly now remembered, and it is 
strange that he had not remembered it sooner. Look- 
ing up into his face, behold ! there again was the like- 
ness of old Mr. Toil ; so that the poor child had been 
in company with Toil all day, even while he was doing 
his best to run away from him. Some people, to 
whom I have told little Daffydowndilly's story, are of 
opinion that old Mr. Toil was a magician, and pos- 
sessed the power of multiplying himself into as many 
shapes as he saw fit. 

Be this as it may, little Daffydowndilly had learned 
a good lesson^ and from that time forward was dili- 
gent at his task, because he knew that diligence is not 
a whit more toilsome than sport or idleness. And 
when he became better acquainted with Mr. Toil, he 
began to think that his ways were not so very disa- 
greeable, and that the old schoolmaster's smile of ap- 
probation made his face almost as pleasant as even 
that of Daffydowndilly's mother. 
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Ding-dong ! Ding-dong ! Ding-dong ! 

The town crier has rung his bell at a distant comer, 
and little Annie stands on her father's doorsteps, try- 
ing to hear what the man with the loud voice is talk- 
ing about. Let me listen too. Oh, he is telling the 
people that an elephant, and a lion, and a royal tiger, 
and a horse with horns, and other strange beasts from 
foreign countries, have come to town, and will receive 
all visitors who choose to wait upon them. Perhaps 
little Annie would like to go. Yes ; and I can see 
that the pretty child is weary of this wide and pleasant 
street, with the green trees flinging their shade across 
the quiet sunshine, and the pavements and the side- 
walks all as clean as if the housemaid had just swept 
them with her broom. She feels that impulse to go 
strolling away — that longing after the mystery of the 
great world— which many children feel, and which I 
felt in my childhood. Little Annie shall take a ram- 
ble with me. See I I do but hold out my hand, and, 
like some bright bird in the sunny air, with her blue 
silk frock fluttering upwards from her white pantalets, 
she comes bounding on tiptoe across the street. 

Smooth back your brown curls, Annie ; and let me 
tie on your bonnet, and we will set forth ! What a 
strange couple to go on their rambles together! One 
walks in black attire, with a measured step, and a 
heavy brow, and his thoughtful eyes bent down ; while 
the gay little girl trips lightly along, as if she were 
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forced to keep hold of my hand, lest her feet-should 
dance away from the earth. Yet there is sympathy 
between us. If I pride myself on anything, it is be- 
cause I have a smile that children love ; and, on the 
other hand, there are few grown ladies that could 
entice me from the side of little Annie ; for I delight 
to let my mind go hand in hand with the mind of a 
sinless child. So, come, Annie ; but if I moralize as 
we go, do not listen to me ; only look about you, and 
be merry! 

Now we turn the comer. Here are hacks with two 
horses, and stage-coaches with four, thundering to 
meet each other, and trucks and carts moving at a 
slower pace, being heavily laden with barrels from the 
wharves, and here are rattling gigs, which perhaps will 
be smashed to pieces before our eyes. Hitherward, 
also, comes a man trundling a wheelbarrow along the 
pavement. Is not little Annie afraid of such a tu- 
mult? No; she does not even shrink closer to my 
side, but passes on with fearless confidence, a happy 
child amiL a great tixrong of grown people, who ^J 
the same reverence to her infancy that they would to 
extreme old age. Nobody jostles her; all turn aside 
to make way for little Annie ; and what is most sin- 
gular, she appears conscious of her claim to such re- 
spect. Now her eyes brighten with pleasure ! A street 
musician has seated himself on the steps of yonder 
church, and pours forth his strains to the busy town, 
a melody that has gone astray among the tramp of 
footsteps, the buzz of voices, and the war of passing 
wheels. Who heeds the poor organ grinder? None 
but myself and Httle Annie, whose feet begin to move 
in unison with the lively tune, as if she were loath 
that music should be wasted without a da^ce^ Bixi 
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where would Annie find a partner? Some have the 
gout in their toes, or the rheumatism in their joints ; 
some are stiff with age ; some feeble with disease ; 
some are so lean that their bones would rattle, and 
others of such ponderous size that their agility would 
crack the flagstones; but many, many have leaden 
feet, because their hearts are far heavier than lead. 
It is a sad thought that I have chanced upon. What 
a company of dancers should we be! For I, too, am 
a gentleman of sober footsteps, and therefore, little 
Annie, let us walk sedately on. 

It is a question with me, whether this giddy child 
or my sage seU have most pleasure in looking at the 
shop windows. We love the silks of sunny hue, that 
glow within the darkened premises of the spruce dry 
goods' men ; we are pleasantly dazzled by the bur- 
nished silver and the chased gold, the rings of wed- 
lock and the costly love ornaments, glistening at the 
window of the jeweller ; but Annie, more than I, seeks 
for a glimpse of her passing figure in the dusiy look- 
ing-glasses at the hardware stores. All that is bright 
and gay attracts us both. 

Here is a shop to which the recollections of my boy- 
hood, as well as present partialities, give a peculiar 
magic. How delightful to let the fancy revel on the 
dainties of a confectioner : those pies, with such white 
and flaky paste, their contents being a mystery, whether 
rich mince, with whole plums intermixed, or piquant 
apple, delicately rose flavored; those cakes, heart- 
shaped or round, piled in a lofty pyramid; those sweet 
little circlets, sweetly named kisses ; those dark majes- 
tic masses, fit to be bridal loaves at the wedding of 
an heiress, mountains in size, their simmiits deeply 
finow-covered with sugar I Then the mighty treasures 
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of sugar-plums, white and crimson and yellow, in 
large glass vases; and candy of all varieties; and 
those little cockles, or whatever they are called, much 
prized by children for their sweetness, and more for 
the mottoes which they inclose, by love-sick maids and 
bachelors ! Oh, my mouth waters, little Annie, and so 
doth yours ; but we will not be tempted, except to an 
imaginary feast ; so let us hasten onward, devouring 
the vision of a plum cake. 

Here are pleasures, as some people would say, of a 
more exalted kind, in the window of a bookseller. Is 
Annie a literary lady? Yes; she is deeply read in 
Peter Parley's tomes, and has an increasing love for 
fairy tales, though seldom met with nowadays, and 
she will subscribe, next year, to the Juvenile Miscel- 
lany. But, truth to tell, she is apt to turn away from 
the printed page, and keep gazing at the pretty pict- 
ures, such as the gay-colored ones which make this 
shop window the continual loitering-place of children. 
What would Annie think if, in the book which I 
mean to send her on New Year's Day, she should find 
her sweet little self, boimd up in silk or morocco with 
gilt edges, there to remain till she become a woman 
grown, with children of her own to read about their 
mother's childhood ! That would be very queer. 

Little Annie is weary of pictures, and pulls me on- 
ward by the hand, till suddenly we pause at the most 
wondrous shop in all the town. Oh, my stars ! Is this 
a toyshop, or is it fairyland? For here are gilded 
chariots, in which the king and queen of the fairies 
might ride side by side, while their courtiers, on these 
small horses, should gallop in triumphal procession 
before and behind the royal pair. Here, too, are 
dishes of china ware, fit to be the diwiw^ ^<^ ^ *^&£3i%s^ 
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same princely personages, when they make a regal 
banquet in the stateliest hall of their palace, full five 
feet high, and behold their nobles feasting adown the 
long perspective of the table. Betwixt the king and 
queen should sit my little Annie, the prettiest fairy of 
them all. Here stands a turbaned turk, threatening 
us with his sabre, like an ugly heathen as he is. And 
next a Chinese mandarin, who nods his head at Annie 
and myself. Here we may review a whole army of 
horse and foot, in red and blue uniforms, with drums, 
fifes, trumpets, and all kinds of noiseless music ; they 
have halted on the shelf of this window, after their 
weary march from Liliput. But what cares Annie for 
soldiers? No conquering queen is she, neither a Se- 
miramis nor a Catharine; her whole heart is set upon 
that doll, who gazes at us with such a fashionable stare. 
This is the little girl's true plaything. Though made 
of wood, a doll is a visionary and ethereal personage, 
endowed by childish fancy with a peculiar life ; the 
mimic lady is a heroine of romance, an actor and a 
sufferer in a thousand shadowy scenes, the chief inhab- 
itant of that wild world with which children ape the 
real one. Little Annie does not understand what I 
am saying, but looks wishfully at the proud lady in 
the window. We wilt invite her home with us as we 
return. Meantime, good-by. Dame Doll I A toy your- 
self, you look forth from your window upon many 
ladies that are also toys, though they walk and speak, 
and upon a crowd in pursuit of toys, though they wear 
grave visages. Oh, with your never closing eyes, had 
you but an intellect to moralize on all that flits before 
them, what a wise doll would you be ! Come, little 
Annie, we shall find toys enough, go where we may. 
Now we elbow our way among the throng again* 
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It is cimous, in the most crowded part of a town, to 
meet with Kving creatures that had their birthplace in 
some far solitude, but have acquired a second nature 
in the wilderness of men. Look up, Annie, at that 
ca^iary bird, hanging out of the window in his cage. 
Poor little fellow I His golden feathers are all tar- 
nished in this smoky simshine; he would have glis- 
tened twice as brightly among the smnmer islands; 
but still he has become a citizen in all his tastes and 
habits, and would not sing half so well without the up- 
roar that drowns his music. What a pity that he does 
not know how miserable he is I There is a parrot, too, 
calling out, "Pretiy Polll Pretiy Poll! " as we pass 
by. Foolish bird, to be talking about her prettiness 
to strangers, especially as she is not a pretty Poll, 
though gaudily dressed in green aud yellow. If she 
had said "Pretiy Annie," there would have been 
some sense in it. See that gray squirrel, at the door 
of the fruit shop, whirling roimd and roimd so merrily 
within his wire wheel! Being condemned to the tread- 
mill, he makes it an amusement. Admirable philos- 
ophy! 

Here comes a big, rough dog, a coimtryman's dog, 
in search of his master ; smelling at everybody's heels, 
and touching little Annie's hand with his cold nose, 
but hurrying away, though she would fain have patted 
him. Success to your search. Fidelity ! And there 
sits a great yellow cat upon a window sill, a very cor- 
pulent and comfortable cat, gazing at this transitory 
world, with owl's eyes, and making pithy comments, 
doubtless, or what appear such, to the silly beast. O, 
sage puss, make room for me beside you, and we will 
be a pair of philosophers ! 

Here we see something to remind wa q& ^Scl^ \rp«:^ 
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crier, and his ding-dong bell! Look! look at that 
great cloth spread out in the air, pictured all over 
with wild beasts, as if they had met together to choose 
a king, according to their custom in the days of ^sop. 
But they are choosing neither a king nor a president, 
else we should hear a most horrible snarling ! They 
have come from the deep woods, and the wild moun- 
tains, and the desert ^ands, and the polar snows, only 
to do homage to my little Annie. As we enter among 
them, the great elephant makes us a bow, in the best 
style of elephantine courtesy, bending lowly down his 
moimtain bulk, with trunk abased, and leg thrust out 
behind. Annie returns the salute, much to the gratifi- 
cation of the elephant, who is certainly the best-bred 
monster in the caravan. The lion and the lioness are 
busy with two beef bones. The royal tiger, the beauti^^ 
ful, the untamable, keeps pacing his narrow cage with 
a haughty step, unmindful of the spectators, or recall- 
ing the fierce deeds of his former life, when he was 
wont to leap forth upon such inferior animals from 
the jungles of Bengal. 

Here we see the very same wolf — do not go near 
him, Annie ! — the selfsame wolf that devoured little 
Bed Riding Hood and her grandmother. In the next 
cage, a hyena from Egypt, who has doubtless howled 
around the pyramids, and a black bear from our own 
forests, are fellow-prisoners, and most excellent friends. 
Are there any two living creatures who have so few 
eympaAies that they cannot possibly be friends? 
Here sits a great white bear, whom conmion observers 
would call a very stupid beast, though I perceive him 
to be only absorbed in contemplation ; he is thinking 
of his voyages on an iceberg, and of his comfortable 
borne in the vicinity of the north pole, and of the lit* 
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tie cubs whom he left rolling in the eternal snows. 
In fact, he is a bear of sentiment. But, oh, those un* 
sentimental monkeys! the ugly, grinning, aping, chat, 
tering, ill-natured, mischievous, and queer little brutes. 
Annie does not love the monkeys. Their ugliness 
shocks her pure, instinctive delicacy of taste, and 
makes her mind unquiet, because it bears a wild and 
dark resemblance to humanity. But here is a little 
pony, just big enough for Annie to ride, and round 
and round he gallops in a circle, keeping time with 
his trampling hoofs to a band of music. And here — 
with a laced coat and a cocked hat, and a riding whip 
in his hand — here comes a little gentleman, small 
enough to be king of the fairies, and ugly enough to 
be king of the gnomes, and takes a flying leap into the 
saddle. Merrily, merrily plays the music, and mer- 
rily gallops the pony, and merrily rides the little old 
gentleman. Come, Annie, into the street again ; per- 
chance we may see monkeys on horseback there ! 

Mercy on us, what a noisy world we quiet people 
live in ! Did Annie ever read the Cries of London 
City ? With what lusty lungs doth yonder man pro- 
claim that his wheelbarrow is full of lobsters ! Here 
comes another mounted on a cart, and blowing a 
hoarse and dreadful blast from a tin horn, as much as 
to say " Fresh fish ! " And hark ! a voice on high, 
like that of a muezzin from the summit of a mosque, 
annoimcing that some chinmey sweeper has emerged 
from smoke and soot, and darksome caverns, into the 
upper air. What cares the world for that? But, 
welladay, we hear a shriU voice of affliction, the 
scream of a little child, rising louder with every repe- 
tition of that smart, sharp, slapping soimd, produced 
by an open hand on tender flesh. Annie sympathizes^ 
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Choxigh without experience of such direful woe. Lo I 
the town crier again, with some new secret for the 
public ear. Will he tell us of an auction, or of a lost 
pocket-book, or a show of beautiful wax figures, or of 
some monstrous beast more horrible than any in the 
caravan ? I guess the latter. See how he uplifts the 
bell in his right hand, and shakes it slowly at first, 
then with a hurried motion, tiU the clapper seems to 
strike both sides at once, and the sounds are scattered 
forth in quick succession, far and near. 

Ding-dong! Ding-dong! Ding-dong! 

Now he raises his clear, loud voice, above all the 
din of the town ; it drowns the buzzing talk of many 
tongues, and draws each man's mind from his own 
business ; it rolls up and down the echoing street, 
and ascends to the hushed chamber of the sick, and 
penetrates downward to the cellar kitchen, where the 
hot cook turns from the fire to listen. Who, of all 
that address the public ear, whether in church, or 
court-house, or hall of state, has such an attentive 
audience as the town crier? What said the people's 
orator? 

"Strayed from her home, a little girl, of five 
years old, in a blue sUk frock and white pantalets, 
with brown curling hair and hazel eyes. Whoever 
will bring her back to her afflicted mother " — 

Stop, stop, town crier ! The lost is found. O, my 
pretty Annie, we forgot to tell your mother of our 
ramble, and she is in despair, and has sent the town 
crier to bellow up and down the streets, affrighting 
old and young, for the loss of a little girl who has not 
once let go my hand? Well, let us hasten homeward ; 
and as we go, forget not to thank Heaven, my Annie, 
that, after wandering a little way into the world, you 
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nay return at the first summons, with an untainted 
xnd unwearied heart, and be a happy child again. 
But I have gone too far astray for the town crier to 
call me back. 

Sweet has been the charm of childhood on my spirit, 
throughout my ramble with little Annie! Say not 
that it has been a waste of precious moments, an idle 
matter, a babble of childish talk, and a reverie of 
childish imaginations, about topics unworthy of a 
grown man's notice. Has it been merely this ? Not 
so ; not so. They are not truly wise who would affirm 
it. As the pure breath of children revives the life of 
aged men, so is our moral natiu^ revived by their free 
and simple thoughts, their native feeling, their airy 
mirth, for little cause or none, their grief, soon roused 
and soon allayed. Their influence on us is at least 
reciprocal with ours on them. When our infancy is 
almost forgotten, and our boyhood long departed, 
though it seems but as yesterday ; when life settles 
darkly down upon us, and we doubt whether to call 
ourselves yoimg any more, then it is good to steal 
away from the society of bearded men, and even of 
gentler woman, and spend an hour or two with chil- 
dren. After drinking from those fountains of still 
fresh existence, we shall return into the crowd, as I 
do now, to struggle onward and do our part in life, 
perhaps as fervently as ever, but, for a time, with a 
kinder and purer heart, and a spirit more lightly wisa 
All this by thy sweet magic, dear little Annie I 



THE SNOW-IMAGE: 

A CHILDISH MIBAGLE. 

One afternoon of a cold winter's day, when the sun 
shone forth with chilly brightness, after a long storm, 
two children asked leave of their mother to run out 
and play in the new-fallen snow. The elder child was 
a little girl, whom, because she was of a tender and 
modest disposition, and was thought to be very beauti- 
ful, her parents, and other people who were familiar 
with her, used to call Violet. But her brother was 
known by the style and title of Peony, on account of 
the ruddiness of his broad and round little phiz, which 
made everybody think of sunshine and great scarlet 
flowers. The father of these two children, a certain 
Mr. Lindsey, it is important to say, was an excellent 
but exceedingly matter-of-fact sort of man, a dealer in 
hardware, and was sturdily accustomed to take what 
is called the common-sense view of all matters that 
came under his consideration. With a heart about as 
tender as other people's, he had a head as hard and 
impenetrable, and therefore, perhaps, as empty, as one 
of the iron pots which it was a part of his business to 
sell. The mother's character, on the other hand, had 
a strain of poetry in it, a trait of unworldly beauty, — 
a delicate and dewy flower, as it were, that had sur- 
vived out of her imaginative youth, and still kept it- 
self alive amid the dusty realities of matrimony and* 
motherhood. 
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So, Violet and Peony, as I began with saying, be- 
sought their mother to let them run out and play in 
the new snow; for, though it had looked so dreary 
and dismal, drifting downward out of the gray sky, it 
had a very cheerful aspect, now that the sun was 
shining on it. The children dwelt in a city, and had 
no wider play-place than a little garden before the 
house, divided by a white fence from the street, and 
with a pear-tree and two or three plum-trees overshad- 
owing it, and some rose-bushes just in front of the 
parlor-windows. The trees and shrubs, however, were 
now leafless, and their twigs were enveloped in the 
light snow, which thus made a kind of wintry foliage, 
with here and there a pendent icicle for the fruit. 

"Yes, Violet, — yes, my little Peony," said their 
kind mother, "you may go out and play in the new 
snow." 

Accordingly, the good lady bundled up her darlings 
in woollen jackets and wadded sacks, and put comfort- 
ers round their necks, and a pair of striped gaiters on 
each little pair of legs, and worsted mittens on their 
hands, and gave them a kiss apiece, by way of a spell 
to keep away Jack Frost. Forth sallied the two chil- 
dren, with a hop-skip-and-jiunp, that carried them at 
once into the ve^ helrt of a huge snow-drift, whence 
Violet emerged like a snow-bunting, while little Peony 
floundered out with his roimd face in full bloom. 
Then what a merry time had they ! To look at them, 
frolicking in the wintry garden, you would have 
thought that the dark and pitiless storm had been 
sent for no other purpose but to provide a new play- 
thing for Violet and Peony ; and that they themselves 
had been created, as the snow-birds were, to take de- 
light only in the tempest, and in. tlka ^\»Xftk \oasj&^ 
which it spread over the eartJi. 
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At last, when they had frosted one another all over 
with handf Ills of snow, Violet, after laughing heartily 
at little Peony's figure, was struck with a new idea. 

".You look exactly like a snow-image. Peony," said 
she, " if your cheeks were not so red. And that puts 
me in mind ! Let us make an image out of snow, — 
an image of a little girl, — and it shall be our sister, 
and shall run about and play with us all winter long. 
Won't it be nice?" 

" Oh yes ! " cried Peony, as plainly as he could 
speak, for he was but a little boy. " That will be 
nice ! And mamma shall see it I " 

"Yes," answered Violet; "mamma shall see the 
new little girl. But she must not make her come into 
the warm parlor ; for, you know, our little snow-sister 
will not love the warmth." 

And forthwith the children began this great busi- 
ness of making a snow-image that should run about ; 
while their mother, who was sitting at the window and 
overheard some of their talk, could not help smiling 
at the gravity with which they set about it. They 
really seemed to imagine that there would be no diffi- 
culty whatever in creating a live little girl out of the 
snow. And, to say the truth, if miracles are ever to 
be wrought, it will be by putting our hands to the 
work in precisely such a simple and undoubting frame 
of mind as that in which Violet and Peony now un- 
dertook to perform one, without so much as knowing 
that it was a miracle. So thought the mother ; and 
thought, likewise, that the new snow, just fallen from 
heaven, would be excellent material to make new 
beings of, if it were not so very cold. She gazed at 
the children a moment longer, delighting to watch 
their little figures, — the girl, tall for her age, graceful 
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and agile, and so delicately colored that she looked 
like a cheerful thought more than a physical reality ; 
while Peony expanded in breadth rather than height, 
and rolled along on his short and sturdy legs as sulv 
stantial as an elephant, though not quite so big. Then 
the mother resumed her work. What it was I forget ; 
but she was either trimming a silken bonnet for Vio- 
let, or darning a pair of stockings for little Peony's 
short legs. Again, however, and again, and yet other 
agains, she could not help turning her head to the 
window to see how the children got on with their 
snow-image. 

Indeed, it was an exceedingly pleasant sight, those 
bright little souls at their task! Moreover, it was 
really wonderful to observe how knowingly and skil- 
fully they managed the matter. Violet assumed the 
chief direction, and told Peony what to do, while, with 
her own delicate fingers, she shaped out all the nicer 
parts of the snow-figure. It seemed, in fact, not so 
much to be made by the children, as to grow up under 
their hands, while they were playing and prattling 
about it. Their mother was quite surprised at this ; 
and the longer she looked, the more and more sur- 
prised she grew. 

"What remarkable children mine arel" thought 
she, smiling with a mother's pride; and, smiling at 
herself, too, for being so proud of them. "What 
other children could have made anything so like a 
little girl's figure out of snow at the first trial? 
Well ; but now I must finish Peony's new frock, for 
his grandfather is coming to-morrow, and I want the 
little fellow to look handsome." 

So she took up the frock, and was soon as busilY ^t 
work again with her needle aa ^"^ t^o dfcSL^^^^"^^ 
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their snow-image. But still, as the needle travelled 
hither and thither through the seams of the dress, the 
mother made her toil light and happy by listening 
to the airy voices of Violet and Peony. They kept 
talking to one another all the time, their tongues being 
quite as active as their feet and hands* Except at 
intervals, she could not distinctly hear what was said, 
but had merely a sweet impression that they were in 
a most loving mood, and were enjoying themselves 
highly, and that the business of making the snow- 
image went prosperously on. Now and then, however, 
when Violet and Peony happened to raise their voices, 
the words were as audible as if they had been spoken 
in the very parlor where the motlier sat. Oh how 
delightfully those words echoed in her heart, even 
though they meant nothing so very wise or wonderful, 
after all ! 

But you must know a mother listens with her heart 
much more than with her ears ; and thus she is often 
delighted with the trills of celestial music, when other 
people can hear nothing of the kind. 

" Peony, Peony ! " cried Violet to her brother, who 
had gone to another part of the garden, " bring me 
some of that fresh snow, Peony, from the very farthest 
comer, where we have not been trampling. I want 
it to shape our little snow-sister's bosom with. You 
know that part must be quite pure, just as it came out 
of the sky ! " 

" Here it is, Violet ! " answered Peony, in his bluff 
tone, — but a very sweet tone, too, — as he came floun- 
dering through the half-trodden drifts. " Here is the 
snow for her little bosom. O Violet, how beau-ti-ful 
she begins to look ! " 

** Yes," said Violet, thoughtfully and quietly ; " oui 
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snow-sister does look very lovely. I did not quite 
know, Peony, that we could make such a sweet little 
girl as this." 

The mother, as she listened, thought how fit and 
delightful an incident it would be, if fairies, or still 
better, if angel-children were to come from paradise, 
and play invisibly with her own darlings, and help 
them to make their snow-image, giving it the features 
of celestial babyhood ! Violet and Peony would not 
be aware of their immortal playmates, — only they 
would see that the image grew very beautiful while 
they worked at it, and would think that they them- 
selves had done it all. 

" My little girl and boy deserve such playmates, if 
mortal children ever did! " said the mother to her- 
self ; and then she smiled again at her own motherly 
pride. 

Nevertheless, the idea seized upon her imagination ; 
and, ever and anon, she took a glimpse out of the win- 
dow, half dreaming that she might see the golden- 
haired children of paradise sporting with her own 
golden-haired Violet and bright-cheeked Peony. 

Now, for a few moments, there was a busy and ear- 
nest, but indistinct hum of the two children's voices, 
as Violet and Peony wrought together with one happy 
•consent. Violet still seemed to be the guiding spirit, 
while Peony acted rather as a laborer, and brought 
her the snow from far and near. And yet the little 
urchin evidently had a proper understanding of the 
matter, too ! 

" Peony, Peony ! " cried Violet ; for her brother 
was again at the other side of the garden. " Bring me 
those light wreaths of snow that have rested on the 
lower branches of the pear-tree. Yow ^^asi ^3^ass^c^Rs& «2sa. 
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tlie snow-drift, Peony, and reach them easily. I must 
have them to make some ringlets for our snow-sister's 
head!" 

" Here they are, Violet ! " answered the little boy. 
" Take care you do not break them. Well done I 
Well done I How pretty ! " 

" Does she not look sweetly ? " said Violet, with a 
very satisfied tone ; " and now we must have some lit- 
tle shining bits of ice, to make the brightness of her 
eyes. She is not finished yet. Mamma will see how 
very beautiful she is ; but papa will say, ' Tush 1 non- 
sense ! — come in out of the cold ! ' " 

^' Let us call mamma to look out," said Peony ; and 
then he shouted lustily, ^^ Mamma ! manrnia ! ! mam- 
ma ! I ! Look out, and see what a nice 'ittle girl we 
are making I " 

The mother put down her work for an instant, and 
looked out of the window. But it so happened that 
the sun — for this was one of the shortest days of the 
whole year — had sunken so nearly to the edge of the 
world that his setting shine came obliquely into the 
lady's eyes. So she was dazzled, you must understand, 
and could not very distinctly observe what was in the 
garden. Still, however, through all that bright, blind- 
ing dazzle of the sun and the new snow, she beheld a 
small white figure in the garden, that seemed to have 
a wonderful deal of human likeness about it. And she 
saw Violet and Peony, — indeed, she looked more at 
them than at the image, — she saw the two children 
still at work ; Peony bringing fresh snow, and Violet 
applying it to the figure as scientifically as a sculptor 
adds clay to his model. Indistinctly as she discerned 
the snow -child, the mother thought to herself that 
never before was there a snow-figure so cimningly 
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made, nor ever such a dear little girl and boy to make 
it. 

" They do everything better than other children," 
said she, very complacently. " No wonder they make 
better snow-images ! " 

She sat down again to her work, and made as much 
haste with it as possible ; because twilight would soon 
come, and Peony's frock was not yet finished, and 
grandfather was expected, by railroad, pretty early in 
the morning. Faster and faster, therefore, went her 
flying fingers. The children, likewise, kept busily at 
work in the garden, and still the mother listened, 
whenever she could catch a word. She was amused to 
observe how their little imaginations had got mixed 
up with what they were doing, and carried away by it. 
They seemed positively to think that the snow-child 
would run about and play with them. 

" What a nice playmate she will be for us, all win- 
ter long ! " said Violet. " I hope papa will not be 
afraid of her giving us a cold ! Sha'n't you love her 
dearly. Peony ? " 

" Oh yes ! " cried Peony. " And I will hug her, and 
she shall sit down close by me, and drink some of my 
warm milk ! " 

" Oh no, Peony 1 " answered Violet, with grave wis- 
dom. " That will not do at all. Warm milk will not 
be wholesome for our little snow-sister. Little snow- 
people, like her, eat nothing but icicles. No, no. 
Peony; we must not give her anything warm to 
drink!" 

There was a minute or two of silence ; for Peony, 
whose short legs were never weary, had gone on a pil^ 
grimage again to the other side of the garden. All of 
a sudden, Violet cried out, loudly 2iSiA.yy3t\iSi::5^ — 
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" Look here, Peony ! Come quickly ! A light has 
been shining on her cheek out of that rose-colored 
cloud ! and the color does not go away ! Is not that 
beautiful I " 

" Yes ; it is beau-ti-ful," answered Peony, pronoun- 
cing the three syllables with deliberate accuracy. " O 
Violet, only look at her hair ! It is all like gold ! " 

" Oh certainly," said Violet, with tranquillity, as if 
it were very much a matter of course. " That color, 
you know, comes from the golden clouds, that we see 
up there in the sky. She is almost finished now. But 
her lips must be made very red, — redder than her 
cheeks. Perhaps, Peony, it will make them red if we 
both Idss them ! " 

Accordingly, the mother heard two smart little 
smacks, as if both her children were kissing the snow- 
image on its frozen mouth. But, as this did not seem 
to make the lips quite red enough, Violet next pro- 
posed that the snow-child should be invited to kiss 
Peony's scarlet cheek. 

Come, 'ittle snow-sister, kiss me ! " cried Peony. 
There ! she has kissed you," added Violet, " and 
now her lips are very red. And she blushed a little, 
too!" 

" Oh, what a cold kiss ! " cried Peony. 

Just then, there came a breeze of the pure west- 
wind, sweeping through the garden and rattling the 
parlor-windows. It sounded so wintry cold, that the 
mother was about to tap on the window-pane with her 
thimbled finger, to summon the two children in, when 
they both cried out to her with one voice. The tone 
was not a tone of surprise, although they were evi- 
dently a good deal excited ; it appeared rather as if 
they were very much rejoiced at some event that had 
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now happened, but which they had been looking for, 
and had reckoned upon all along. 

" Mamma ! mamma ! We have finished our little 
snow-sister, and she i3 mnning about the garden with 
us!" 

" What imaginative little beings my children are ! " 
thought the mother, putting the last few stitches into 
Peony's frock. "And it is strange, too, that they 
make me almost as much a child as they themselves 
are ! I can hardly help believing, now, that the snow- 
image has really come to life ! " 

" Dear mamma ! " cried Violet, " pray look out and 
see what a sweet playmate we have ! " 

The mother, being thus entreated, could no longer 
delay to look forth from the window. The sun was 
now gone out of the sky, leaving, however, a rich in- 
heritance of his brightness among those pui^le and 
golden clouds which make the sunsets of winter so 
magnificent. But there was not the slightest gleam or 
dazzle, either on the window or on the snow ; so that 
the good lady could look all over the garden, and see 
everything and everybody in it. And what do you 
think she saw there? Violet and Peony, of course, 
her own two darling children. Ah, but whom or what 
did she see besides? Why, if you will believe me, 
there was a small figure of a girl, dressed all in white, 
with rose-tinged cheeks aud ringlets of golden hue, 
playing about the garden with the two children ! A 
stranger though she was, the child seemed to be on as 
familiar terms with Violet and Peony, and they with 
her, as if all the three had been playmates during the 
whole of their little lives. The mother thought to 
herself that it must certainly be the daughter of one of 
the neighbors, and that, seeing Y\Q\fc\» ^sA^^e^^ciG^jNsi. 
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&e garden, the child had run across the street to play 
with them. So this kind lady went to the door, intend- 
ing to invite the little runaway into her comfortable 
parlor ; for, now that the sunshine was withdrawn, the 
atmosphere, out of doors, was already growing very 
cold. 

But, after opening the house-door, she stood an in- 
stant on the threshold, hesitating whether she ought 
to ask the child to come in, or whether she should 
even speak to her. Indeed, she almost doubted 
whether it were a real child after all, or only a light 
wreath of the new-fallen snow, blown hither and 
thither about the garden by the intensely cold west- 
wind. There was certainly something very singular 
in the aspect of the little stranger. Among all the 
children of the neighborhood, the lady could remem- 
ber no such face, with its pure white, and delicate 
rose-color, and the golden ringlets tossing about the 
forehead and cheeks. And as for her dress, which 
was entirely of white, and fluttering in the breeze, it 
was such as no reasonable woman would put upon a 
little girl, when sending her out to play, in the depth 
of winter. It made this kind and careful mother 
shiver only to look at those small feet, with nothing 
in the world on them, except a very thin pair of white* 
slippers. Nevertheless, airily as she was clad, the child 
seemed to feel not the slightest inconvenience from 
the cold, but danced so lightly over the snow that the 
tips of her toes left hardly a print in its surface ; while 
Violet could but just keep pace with her, and Peony's 
short legs compelled him to lag behind. 

Once, in the course of their play, the strange child 
placed herself between Violet and Peony, and taking 
a hand of each, skipped merrily forward, and they 
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along with her. Almost immediately, however, Peony 
pulled away his little fist, and began to rub it as if 
the fingers were tingling with cold ; while Violet also 
released herself, though with less abruptness, gravely 
remarking that it was better not to take hold of hands. 
The white-robed damsel said not a word, but danced 
about, just as merrily as before. If Violet and Peony 
did not choose to play with her, she could make just 
as good a playmate of the brisk and cold west-wind, 
which kept blowing her all about the garden, and took 
such liberties with her, that they seemed to have been 
friends for a long time. All this while, the mother 
stood on the threshold, wondering how a little girl 
could look so much like a flying snow-drift, or how a 
snow-drift could look so very like a little girl. 

She called Violet, and whispered to her. 

"Violet my darling, what is this child's name ?" 
asked she. " Does she live near us ? " 

"Why, dearest mamma," answered Violet, laughing 
to think that her mother did not comprehend so very 
plain an affair, " this is our little snow-sister whom 
we have just been making ! " 

"Yes, dear mamma," cried Peony, running to his 
mother, and looking up simply into her face. " This 
is our snow-image ! Is it not a nice 'ittle child ? " 

At this instant a flock of snow-birds came flitting 
through the air. As was very natural, they avoided 
Violet and Peony. But — and this looked strange — . 
they flew at once to the white-robed child, fluttered 
eagerly about her head, alighted on her shoulders, and 
seemed to claim her as an old acquaintance. She, on 
her part, was evidently as glad to see these little birds, 
old Winter's grandchildren, as they were to see her, 
and welcomed them by holding owt \io\!sv \iKt \a5s^&» 
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Hereupon, they each and all tried to alight on her 
two palms and ten small fingers and thumbs, crowding 
one another oiff, with an immense fluttering of their 
tiny wings. One dear little bird nestled tenderly in 
her bosom ; another put its bill to her lips. They 
were as joyous, all the while, and seemed as much in 
their element, as you may have seen them when sport- 
ing with a snow-storm. 

Violet and Peony stood laughing at this pretty 
sight; for they enjoyed the merry time which their 
new playmate was having with these small -winged 
visitants, ahnost as much as if they themselves took 
part in it. 

" Violet," said her mother, greatly perplexed, " tell 
me the truth, without any jest. Who is this little 
girl?" 

" My darling mamma," answered Violet, looking 
seriously into her mother's face, and apparently sur- 
prised that she should need any further explanation, 
"I have told you truly who she is. It is our little 
snow-image, which Peony and I have been making. 
Peony wiU teU you so, as weU as I." 

" Yes, mamma," asseverated Peony, with much grav- 
ity in his crimson little phiz ; " this is 'ittle snow-child. 
Is not she a nice one ? But, mamma, her hand is, oh, 
so very cold ! " 

While mamma still hesitated what to think and 
what to do, the street-gate was thrown open, and the 
father of Violet and Peony appeared, wrapped in a 
pilot-cloth sack, with a fur cap drawn down over his 
ears, and the thickest of gloves upon his hands. Mr, 
Lindsey was a middle-aged man, with a weary and yet 
a happy look in his wind-flushed and frost-pinched 
face, as if he had been busy all the day long, and was 
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glad to get back to his quiet home. His eyes bright- 
ened at the sight of his wife and children, although he 
could not help uttering a word or two of surprise, at 
finding the whole family in the open air, on so bleak 
a day, and after sunset too. He soon perceived the 
little white stranger sporting to and fro in the garden., 
like a dancing snow-wreath, and the flock of snow- 
birds fluttering about her head. 

" Pray, what little girl may that be ? " inquired this 
very sensible man. "Surely her mother must be 
crazy to let her go out in such bitter weather as it has 
been to-day, with only that flimsy white gown and 
those thin slippers ! " 

" My dear husband," said his wife, " I know no 
more about the little thing than you do. Some neigh- 
bor's child, I suppose. Our Violet and Peony," she 
added, laughing at herself for repeating so absurd a 
story, " insist that she is nothing but a snow-image, 
which they have been busy about in the garden, al- 
most all the afternoon." 

As she said this, the mother glanced her eyes toward 
the spot where the children's snow-image had been 
made. What was her surprise, on perceiving that 
there was not the slightest trace of so much labor ! — 
no image at all ! — no piled up heap of snow ! — noth- 
ing whatever, save the prints of little footsteps around 
a vacant space ! 

*' This is very strange ! " said she. 

"What is strange, dear mother?" asked Violet. 
" Dear father, do not you see how it is ? This is our 
snow-image, which Peony and I have made, because 
we wanted another playmate. Did not we. Peony ? " 

" Yes, papa," said crimson Peony. " This be our 
^ttle snow-sister. Is she not beaurtl-ful'^. IBs^ ^si^ 
gave me such a cold kiss I ^^ 
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^ Poh, nonsense, children 1 " cried their good, honest 
father, who, as we have already intimated, had an ex- 
ceedingly common-sensible way of looking at matters. 
" Do not tell me of making live figures out of snow. 
Come, wife ; this little stranger must not stay out in 
the bleak air a moment longer. We will bring her 
into the parlor ; and you shall give her a supper of 
warm bread and milk, and make her as comfortable as 
you can. Meanwhile, I will inquire among the neigh- 
bors ; or, if necessary, send the city-crier about the 
streets, to give notice of a lost child." 

So saying, this honest and very kind-hearted man 
was going toward the little white damsel, with the best 
intentions in the world. But Violet and Peony, each 
seizing their father by the hand, earnestly besought 
him not to make her come in. 

" Dear father," cried Violet, putting herself before 
him, " it is true what I have been telling you ! This 
is our little snow-girl, and she cannot live any longer 
than while she breathes the cold west-wind. Do not 
make her come into the hot room ! " 

"Yes, father," shouted Peony, stamping his little 
foot, so mightily was he in earnest, " this be nothing 
but our 'ittle snow-child ! She will not love the hot 
fire ! " 

" Nonsense, children, nonsense, nonsense ! " cried 
the father, half vexed, half laughing at what he con- 
sidered their foolish obstinacy. " Rim into the house, 
this moment I It is too late to play any longer, now. 
I must take care of this little girl immediately, or she 
will catch her death-arcold ! " 

" Husband ! dear husband ! " said his wife, in a 
low voice, — for she h»d been looking narrowly at the 
snow -child, and was more perplexed than ever,-— 
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"there is something very singular in all this. You 
will think me foolish, — but — but — may it not be 
that some invisible angel has been attracted by the 
simplicity and good faith with which our children set 
about their undertaking ? May he not have spent an 
hour of his inmiortality in playing with those dear 
little souls ? and so the result is what we call a mira- 
cle. No, no ! Do not laugh at me ; I see what a fool- 
ish thought it is ! " 

"My dear wife," replied the husband, laughing 
heartily, " you are as much a child as Violet and Pe- 
ony. 

And in one sense so she was, for all through life slie 
had kept her heart full of childlike simplicity and 
faith, which was as pure and clear as crystal; and, 
looking at all matters through this transparent me- 
dium, she sometimes saw truths so profound that other 
people laughed at them as nonsense and absurdity. 

But now kind Mr. Lindsey had entered the garden, 
breaking away from his two children, who still sent 
their shrill voices after him, beseeching him to let the 
snow-child stay and enjoy herself in the cold west- 
wind. As he approached, the snow-birds took to flight. 
The little white damsel, also, fled backward, shaking 
her head, as if to say, " Pray, do not touch me ! " and 
roguishly, as it appeared, leading him through the 
deepest of the snow. Once, the good man stumbled, 
and floimdered down upon his face, so that, gathering 
himself up again, with the snow sticking to his rough 
pilot-cloth sack, he looked as white and wintry as a 
snow-image of the largest size. Some of the neighbors, 
meanwhile, seeing him from their windows, wondered 
what could possess poor Mr. Lindsey to be running 
about his garden in pursuit of a «iio^-^S&»^^;i^t^^^^c5ii 
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west-wind was driving hither and thither I At length, 
after a vast deal of trouble, he chased the little stranger 
into a comer, where she could not possibly escape him. 
His wife had been looking on, and, it being nearly 
twilight, was wonder-struck to observe how the snow- 
child gleamed and sparkled, and how she seemed to 
shed a glow all round about her; and when driven 
into the comer, she positively glistened like a star f It 
was a frosty kind of brightness, too, like that of an 
icicle in the moonlight. The wife thought it strange 
that good Mr. Lindsey should see nothing remarkable 
in the snow-child's appearance. 

" Come, you odd little thing ! " cried the honest 
man, seizing her by the hand, " I have caught you at 
last, and will make you comfortable in spite of your- 
self. We will put a nice warm pair of worsted stock- 
ings on your frozen little feet, and you shall have a 
good thick shawl to wrap yourself in. Your poor white 
nose, I am afraid, is actually frost-bitten. But we will 
make it all right. Come along in." 

And so, with a most benevolent smile on his saga- 
cious visage, all purple as it was with the cold, this 
very well-meaning gentleman took the snow-child by 
the hand and led her towards the house. She fol- 
lowed him, droopingly and reluctant ; for all the glow 
and sparkle was gone out of her figure ; and whereas 
just before she had resembled a bright, frosty, star- 
gemmed evening, with a crimson gleam on the cold 
horizon, she now looked as dull and languid as a thaw. 
As kind Mr. Lindsey led her up the steps of the door, 
Violet and Peony looked into his face, — their eyes 
full of tears, which froze before they could run down 
their cheeks, — and again entreated him not to bring 
their snow-image into the house. 
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" Not bring her in ! " exclaimed the kind-hearted 
man. " Why, you are crazy, my little Violet ! — quite 
crazy, my small Peony ! She is so cold, already, that 
her hand has almost frozen mine, in spite of my thick 
gloves. Would you have her freeze to death ? " 

His wife, as he came up the steps, had been taking 
another long, earnest, almost awe-stricken gaze at the 
little white stranger. She hardly knew whether it 
was a dream or no ; but she could not help fancying 
that she saw the delicate print of Violet's fingers on 
the child's neck. It looked just as if, while Violet was 
shaping out the image, she had given it a gentle pat 
with her hand, and had neglected to smooth the im- 
pression quite away. 

" After all, husband," said the mother, recurring to 
her idea that the angels would be as much delighted 
to play with Violet and Peony as she herself was, — 
" after all, she does look strangely like a snow-image ! 
I do believe she is made of snow ! " 

A puflf of the west-wind blew against the snow-child, 
and again she sparkled like a star. 

" Snow ! " repeated good Mr. Lindsey, drawing the 
reluctant guest over his hospitable threshold. "No 
wonder she looks like snow. She is half frozen, poor 
little thing ! But a good fire will put everything to 
rights ! " 

Without further talk, and always with the same best 
intentions, this highly benevolent and common-sensi- 
ble individual led the little white damsel — drooping, 
drooping, drooping, more and more — out of the frosty 
air, and into his comfortable parlor. A Heidenberg 
stove, filled to the brim with intensely burning anthra- 
cite, was sending a bright gleam through the isinglass 
of its iron door, and causing the vase of wat^Y qtcl^^Xis^ 
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to fume and bubble with excitement. A warm, sultry 
smell was diffused throughout the room. A thermom- 
eter on the wall farthest from the stove stood at eighty 
degrees. The parlor was hung with red curtains, and 
covered with a red carpet, and looked just as warm as 
it felt. The difference betwixt the atmosphere here 
and the cold, wintry twilight out of doors, was like 
stepping at once from Nova Zembla to the hottest part 
of India, or from the North Pole into an oven. Oh, 
this was a fine place for the little white stranger I 

The common-sensible man placed the snow-child on 
the hearth-rug, right in front of the hissing and fum- 
ing stove. 

" Now she will be comfortable ! " cried Mr. Lindsey, 
rubbing his hands and looking about him, with the 
pleasantest smile you ever saw. " Make yourself at 
home, my child." 

Sad, sad and drooping, looked the little white 
maiden, as she stood on the hearth-rug, with the hot 
blast of the stove striking through her like a pesti- 
lence. Once, she threw a glance wistfully toward the 
windows, and caught a glimpse, through its red cur- 
tains, of the snow-covered roofs, and the stars glim- 
mering frostily, and all the delicious intensity of the 
cold night. The bleak wind rattled the window-panes, 
as if it were summoning her to come forth. But there 
stood the snow-child, drooping, before the hot stove ! 

But the conunon-sensible man saw nothing amiss. 

" Come wife," said he, " let her have a pair of thick 
stockings and a woollen shawl or blanket directly; and 
tell Dora to give her some warm supper as soon as 
the milk boils. You, Violet and Peony, amuse your 
little friend. She is out of spirits, you see, at find< 
ing herself in a strange place. For my part, I will 
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go around among the neighbors, and find out where 
she belongs/' 

The mother, meanwhile, had gone in search of the 
shawl and stockings ; for her own view of the matter, 
however subtle and delicate, had given way, as it al- 
ways did, to the stubborn materialism of her husband. 
Without heeding the remonstrances of his two chil- 
dren, who still kept murmuring that their little snow- 
sister did not love the warmth, good Mr. Lindsey took 
his departure, shutting the parlor-door carefully be- 
hind him. Turning up the collar of his sack over 
his ears, he emerged from the house, and had barely 
reached the street-gate, when he was recalled by the 
screams of Violet and Peony, and the rapping of a 
thimbled finger against the parlor window. 

" Husband I husband ! " cried his wife, showing 
her horror-stricken face through the window-panes. 
" There is no need of going for the child's parents ! " 

"We told you so, father!" screamed Violet and 
Peony, as he re-entered the parlor. "You would 
bring her in ; and now our poor — dear — beau-ti-ful 
little snow-sister is thawed ! " 

And their own sweet little faces were already dis- 
solved in tears ; so that their father, seeing what 
strange things occasionally happen in this every-day 
world, felt not a little anxious lest his children might 
be going to thaw too ! In the utmost perplexity, he 
demanded an explanation of his wife. She could 
only reply, that, being summoned to the parlor by the 
cries of Violet and Peony, she found no trace of the 
little white maiden, unless it were the remains of a 
heap of snow, which^ while she was gazing at it, melted 
quite away upon the hearth-rug. 

" And there you see all that ia leit oi \\,\^'' ^^^^^^ 
she, pointing to a pool of water m troxA* oS. ^^ ^\k^^* 
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"Yes, father," said Violet looking reproachfully at 
him, through her tears, " there is aU that is left of our 
dear little snow-sister ! " 

" Naughty father I " cried Peony, stamping his foot, 
and — I shudder to say — shaking his little fist at the 
common-sensible man. " We told you how it would 
be ! What for did you bring her in ? " 

And the Heidenberg stove, through the isinglass of 
its door, seemed to glare at good Mr. Lindsey, like a 
red-eyed demon, triumphing in the mischief which it 
had done ! 

This, you will observe, was one of those rare cases, 
which yet will occasionally happen, where common- 
sense finds itself at fault. The remarkable story of 
the snow-image, though to that sagacious class of peo- 
ple to whom good Mr. Lindsey belongs it may seem 
but a childish affair, is, nevertheless, capable of being 
moralized in various methods, greatly for their edifica- 
tion. One of its lessons, for instance, might be, that 
it behooves men, and especially men of benevolence, 
to consider well what they are about, and, before act- 
ing on their pMlanthropic purposes, to be quite sure 
that they comprehend the nature and all the relations 
of the business in hand. What has been established 
as an element of good to one being may prove absolute 
mischief to another ; even as the warmth of the parlor 
was proper enough for children of flesh and blood, like. 
Violet and Peony, — though by no means very whole- 
some, even for them, — but involved nothing short of 
annihilation to the unfortunate snow-image. 

But, after all, there is no teaching anything to wise 
men of good Mr. Lindsey's stamp. They know every- 
thing, — oh, to be sure ! — everything that has been, 
and everything that is, and everything that, by any 
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future possibility, can be. And, should some phenom- 
enon of nature or providence transcend their system, 
they will not recognize it, even if it come to pass un- 
der their very noses. 

" Wife," said Mr. Lindsey, after a fit of silence, 
" see what a quantity of snow the children have brought 
in on their feet ! It has made quite a puddle here be- 
fore the stove. Pray tell Dora to bring some towels 
and sop it up I '' 



A RILL FROM THE TOWN PUMP. 

(Scene — the comer of ttoo principal streets ^ The Town Pump 

talking through its nose.) 

Noon, by the North clock! Noon, by the east! 
High noon, too, by these hot sunbeams which fall, 
scarcely aslope, upon my head, and almost make the 
water bubble and smoke in the trough under my nose. 
Truly, we public characters have a tough time of it ! 
And, among all the town officers, chosen at March 
meeting, where is he that sustains, for a single year, 
the burden of such manifold duties as are imp6sed, 
in perpetuity, upon the Town Pump ? The title of 
" town treasurer " is rightfully mine, as guardian of 
the best treasure that the town has. The overseers of 
the poor ought to make me their chairman, since I 
provide bountifully for the pauper, without expense to 
him that pays taxes. I am at the head of the fire de- 
partment, and one of the physicians to the board of 
health. As a keeper of the peace, all water drinkers 
will confess me equal to the constable. I perform 
some of the duties of the town clerk, by promulgating 
public notices, when they are posted on my front. To 
speak within bounds, I am the chief person of the 
municipality, and exhibit, moreover, an admirable pat- 
tern to my brother officers, by the cool, steady, up- 
right, downright, and impartial discharge of my busi- 
ness, and the constancy with which I stand to my post. 
Summer or winter, nobody seeks me in vain ; for, all 

^ Essex and Washington Streets, Salem. 
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day long, I am seen at the busiest comer, just above 
the market, stretching out my arms to rich and poor 
alike ; and at night, I hold a lantern over my head, 
both to show where I am, and keep people out of the 
gutters. 

At this sultry noontide, I am cupbearer to the 
parched populace, for whose benefit an iron goblet is 
chained to my waist. Like a dram seller on the mall, 
at muster day, I cry aloud to all and sundry, in my 
plainest accents, and at the very tiptop of my voice : 
Here it is, gentlemen! Here is the good liquor! 
Walk up, walk up, gentlemen, walk up, walk up! 
Here is the superior stuff ! Here is the unadulterated 
ale of father Adam — better than Cognac, Hollands, 
Jamaica, strong beer, or wine of any price ; here it is, 
by the hogshead or the single glass, and not a cent to 
pay ! Walk up, gentlemen, walk up, and help your- 
selves ! 

It were a piiy if all this outcry should draw no 
customers. Here they come. A hot day, gentlemen 1 
Quaff, and away again, so as to keep yourselves in a 
nice cool sweat. You, my friend, will need another 
cupful, to wash the dust out of your throat, if it be as 
thick there as it is on your cowhide shoes. I see that 
you have trudged half a score of miles to-day ; and, 
like a wise man, have passed by the taverns, and 
stopped at the running brooks and well curbs. Other- 
wise, betwixt heat without and fire within, you' would 
have been burned to a cinder, or melted down to noth- 
ing at all, in the fashion of a jelly-fish. Drink, and 
make room for that other fellow, who seeks my aid to 
quench the fiery fever of last night's potations, which 
he drained from no cup of mine. Welcome, most 
rubicund sir I You and I have been great strangers^ 
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hitherto ; nor, to confess the truth, will my nose be 
anxious for a closer intimacy, till the fumes of your 
breath be a little less potent. Mercy on you, man ! the 
water absolutely hisses down your red-hot gullet, and 
is converted quite to steam in the miniature tophet 
which you mistake for a stomach. Fill again, and 
tell me, on the word of an honest toper, did you ever, 
in cellar, tavern, or any kind of a dram shop, spend 
the price of your children's food for a swig half so 
delicious? Now, for the first time these ten years, 
you know the flavor of cold water. Good-by ; and, 
whenever you are thirsty, remember that I keep a 
constant supply at the old stand. Who next? O, 
my little friend, you are let loose from school, and 
come hither to scrub your blooming face, and drown 
tlie memory of certain taps of the ferule, and other 
school-boy troubles, in a draught from the Town Pump. 
Take it, pure as the current of your young life. Take 
it, and may your heart and tongue never be scorched 
with a fiercer thirst than now 1 There, my dear child, 
put down the cup, and yield your place to this elderly 
gentleman, who treads so tenderly over the paving- 
stones, that I suspect he is afraid of breaking them. 
What ! he limps by, without so much as thanking me, 
as if my hospitable offers were meant only for people 
who have no wine cellars. Well, well, sir — no harm 
done, I hope ! Go draw the cork, tip the decanter ; 
but, when your great toe shall set you a-roaring, it 
will be no affair of mine. If gentlemen love the pleas- 
ant titillation of the gout, it is all one to the Town 
Pump. This thirsty dog, with his red tongue lolling 
out, does not scorn my hospitality, but stands on his 
hind legs, and laps eagerly out of the trough. See 
how lightly he capers away again 1 Jowler, did your 
worship ever have the gout ? 
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Are you all satisfied? Then wipe your mouths, 
my good friends ; and, while my spout has a moment's 
leisure, I will delight the town with a few historical 
reminiscences. In far antiquity, beneath a darksome 
shadow of venerable boughs, a spring bubbled out of 
the leaf-strewn earth, in the very spot where you now 
behold me, on the sunny pavement. The water was 
as bright and clear, and deemed as precious, as liquid 
diamonds. The Indian sagamores drank of it from 
time immemorial, till the fatal deluge of the fire water 
burst upon the red men, and swept their whole race 
away from the cold fountains. Endicott and his fol- 
lowers came next, and often knelt down to drink, dip- 
ping their long beards in the spring. The richest 
goblet, then, was of birch bark. Governor Winthrop, 
after a journey afoot from Boston, drank here, out of 
the hollow of his hand. The elder Higginson here 
wet his palm, and laid it on the brow of the first town- 
bom cliild. For many years it was the watering-place, 
and, as it were, the washbowl of the vicinity — whither 
all decent folks resorted, to purify their visages and 
gaze at them afterwards — at least the pretty maidens 
did — in the mirror which it made. On Sabbath days, 
whenever a babe was to be baptized, the sexton filled 
his basin here, and placed it on the conununion table 
of the humble meeting-house, which partly covered the 
site of yonder stately brick one. Thus, one generation 
after another was consecrated to Heaven by its waters, 
and cast their waxing and waning shadows into its 
glassy bosom, and vanished from the earth, as if mor- 
tal life were but a flitting image in a fountain. Finally, 
the fountain vanished alsa Cellars were dug on all 
sides, and cartloads of gravel flung upon its source, 
whence oozed a turbid stream, forming a mud puddle^ 
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at the comer of two streets. In the hot months, when 
its refreshment was most needed, the dust flew in 
clouds over the forgotten birthplace of the waters, now 
their grave. But, in the course of time, a Town Pump 
was sunk into the source of the ancient spring ; and 
when the first decayed, another took its place — and 
then another, and still another — till here stand I, - 
gentlemen and ladies, to serve you with my iron goblet. 
Drink, and be refreshed ! The water is as pure and 
cold as that which slaked the thirst of the red sagamore 
beneath the aged boughs, though now the gem of the 
wilderness is treasured under these hot stones, where 
no shadow faQs but from the brick bmldings. And 
be it the moral of my story, that, as this wasted and 
long-lost fountain is now known and piized again, so 
shall the virtues of cold water, too little valued since 
your fathers' days, be recognized by all. 

Your pardon, good people ! I must mterrupt my 
stream of eloquence, and spout forth a stream of 
water, to replenish the trough for this teamster and 
his two yoke of oxen, who have come from Topsfield, 
or somewhere along that way. No part of my busi- 
ness is pleasanter than the watering of cattle. Look ! 
how rapidly they lower the watermark on the sides of 
the trough, till their capacious stomachs are moistened 
with a gallon or two apiece, and they can afford time 
to breathe it in, with sighs of calm enjoyment. Now 
they roll their quiet eyes around the brim of their 
monstrous drinking vessel. An ox is your true toper. 

But I perceive, my dear auditors, that you are im- 
patient for the remainder of my discourse. Impute it, 
I beseech you, to no defect of modesty, if I insist a 
little longer on so fruitful a topic as my own multif a< 
rioua merits. It is altogether for your good. The 
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better you think of me, the better men and women 
will you find yourselves. I shall say nothing of my 
all-important aid on washing days ; though, on that 
account alone, I might call myself the household god 
of a hundred families. Far be it from me also to hint, 
my respectable friends, at the show of dirty faces 
which you would present, without my pains to keep 
you clean. Nor will I remind you how often, when 
the midnight bells make you tremble for your combus- 
tible town, you have fled to the Town Pump, and 
found me always at my post, firm amid the confusion, 
aiid ready to drain my vital current in your behalf. 
Neither is it worth while to lay much stress on my 
claims to a medical diploma, as the physician whose 
simple rule of practice is preferable to all the nauseous 
lore which has found men sick or left them so, since 
the days of Hippocrates. Let us take a broader view 
of my beneficial influence on mankind. 

No; these are trifles compared with the merits 
which wise men concede to me — if not in my single 
self, yet as the representative of a class — of being the 
grand reformer of the age. From my spout, and such 
spouts as mine, must flow the stream that shall cleanse 
our earth of the vast portion of its crime and anguish, 
which has gushed from the fiery fountains of the still. 
In this mighty enterprise, the cow shall be my great 
confederate. Milk and water 1 The Town Pump and 
the Cowl Such is the glorious copartnership that 
shall tear down the distilleries and brewhouses, uproot 
the vineyards, shatter the cider presses, ruin the tea 
and coffee trade, and, finally, monopolize the whole 
business of quenching thirst. Blessed consummation ! 
Then, Poverty shali pass away from the land, finding 
no hovel so wretched where Tict ^c^v^a^d^ \ss«s^ \sis«5 
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shelter itself. Then Disease, for lack of other victims, 
shall gnaw its own heart, and die. Then Sin, if she 
do not die, shall lose half her strength. Until now, 
the frenzy of hereditary fever has raged in the human 
blood, transmitted from sire to son, and rekindled, in 
every generation, by fresh draughts of liquid flame. 
When that inward fire shall be extinguished, the heat 
of passion cannot but grow cool, and war — the drunk- 
enness of nations — perhaps will cease. At least, there 
will be no war of households. The husband and wife, 
drinking deep of peaceful joy, — a calm bliss of tem- 
perate affections, — shall pass hand in hand through 
life, and lie down, not reluctantly, at its protracted 
close. To them, the past will be no turmoil of mad 
dreams, nor the future an eternity of such moments as 
follow the deliriiun of the drunkard. Their dead faces 
shall express what their spirits were, and are to be, by 
a lingeXg smne of memory and hope. 

Ahem! Dry work, this speechifying; especially to 
an unpractised orator. I never conceived, till now, 
what toil the temperance lecturers undergo for my sake. 
Hereafter, they shall have the business to themselves. 
Do, some kind Christian, pump a stroke or two, just 
to wet my whistle. Thank you, sir I My dear hearers, 
when the world shall have been regenerated by my 
instrumentality, you will collect your useless vats and 
liquor casks into one great pile, and make a bonfire 
in honor of the Town Pump. And, when I shall 
have decayed, like my predecessors, then, if you revere 
my memory, let a marble fountain, richly sculptured, 
take my place upon this spot. Such monuments should 
be erected everywhere, and inscribed with the names 
of the distinguished champions of my cause. Now 
listen, for something very important is to come next. 
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There are two or three honest friends of mine — and 
true friends, I know, they are — who nevertheless, by 
their fiery pugnacity in my behalf, do put me in fear- 
ful hazard of a broken nose or even a total overthrow 
upon the pavement, and the loss of the treasure which 
I guard. I pray you, gentlemen, let this fault be 
amended. Is it decent, think you, to get tipsy with 
zeal for temperance, and take up the honorable cause 
of the Town Pump in the style of a toper fighting for 
his brandy bottle? Or, can the excellent qualities of 
cold water be not otherwise exemplified than by plung- 
ing, slapdash, into hot water, and wofully scalding 
yourselves and other people ? Trust me, they may. In 
the moral warfare which you are to wage — and, in- 
deed, iH the whole conduct of your lives — you cannot 
choose a better example than myself, who have never 
permitted the dust and sultry atmosphere, the turbu- 
lence and manifold disquietudes of the world around 
me, to reach that deep, calm well of purity, which may 
be called my soul. And whenever I pour out that 
Boul, it is to cool earth's fever or cleanse its stains. 

One o'clock! Nay, then, if the dinner bell begins 
to speak, I may as well hold my peace. Here comes 
a pretty young girl of my acquaintance, with a large 
stone pitcher for me to fill. May she draw a husband, 
while drawing her water, as Rachel did of old. Hold 
out your vessel, my dear! There it is, fuU to the 
brim ; so now run home, peeping at your sweet image 
in the pitcher as you go ; and forget not, in a glass of 
my own liquor, to drink — " Success to the Town 
PumpI" 
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DAVID SWAN. 

A FANTASY. 

We can be but partially acquainted even with the 
events which actually influence our course through 
life, and our final destiny. There are innumerable 
other events — if such they may be called — which 
come close upon us, yet pass away without actual 
results, or even betraying their near approach, by the 
reflection of any light or shadow across our minds. 
Could we know all the vicissitudes of our fortunes, 
life would be too fuU of hope and fear, exultation or 
disappointment, to afford us a single hour of true 
serenity. This idea may be illustrated by a page 
from the secret history of David Swan. 

We have nothing to do with David until we find 
him, at the age of twenty, on the high road from his 
native place to the city of Boston, where his uncle, a 
small dealer in the grocery line, was to take him be- 
hind the counter. Be it enough to say that he was a 
native of New Hampshire, born of respectable parents, 
and had received an ordinary school education, with a 
classic finish by a year at Gilmanton Academy. After 
journeying on foot from sunrise till nearly noon of a 
smnmer's day, his weariness and the increasing heat 
determined him to sit down in the first convenient 
shade, and await the coming up of the stage-coach. 
As if planted on purpose for him, there soon appeared 
a little tuft of maples, with a delightful recess in the 
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midst, and such a fresh bubbling spring that it seemed 
never to have sparkled for any wayfarer but David 
Swan. Virgin or not, he kissed it with his thirsty 
lips, and then flung himself along the brink, pillowing 
his head upon some shirts and a pair of paotaloons, 
tied up in a striped cotton handkerchief. The sun< 
beams could not reach him ; the dust did not yet rise 
from the road after the heavy rain of yesterday ; and 
his grassy lair suited the young man better than a bed 
of down. The spring murmured drowsily beside him ; 
the branches waved dreamily across the blue sky over- 
head ; and a deep sleep, perchance hiding dreams 
within its depths, fell upon David Swan. But we are 
to relate events which he did not dream of. 

While he lay sound asleep in the shade, other peo- 
ple were wide awake, and passed to and fro, afoot, on 
horseback, and in all sorts of vehicles, along the sunny 
road by his bedchamber. Some looked neither to the 
right hand nor the left, and knew not that he was 
there ; some merely glanced that way, without admit- 
ting the slumberer among their busy thoughts ; some 
laughed to see how soundly he slept; and several, 
whose hearts were brimming full of scorn, ejected 
their venomous superfluity on David Swan. A middle- 
aged widow, when nobody else was near, thrust her 
head a little way into the recess, and vowed that the 
young fellow looked charming in his sleep. A tem- 
perance lecturer saw him, and wrought poor David 
into the texture of his evening's discourse, as an awful 
instance of dead drunkenness by the roadside. But 
censure, praise, merriment, scorn, and indifPerence were 
all one, or rather all nothing, to David Swan. 

He had slept only a few moments when a brown 
carriage, drawn by a handsome pair of horses, bowled 
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easfly along, and was brought to a stand-still nearly 
in front of David's resting-place. A linchpin had 
fallen out, and permitted one of the wheels to slide off. 
The damage was slight, and occasioned merely a mo- 
mentary alarm to an elderly merchant and his wife, 
who were returning to Boston in the carriage. While 
the coachman and a servant were replacing the wheel, 
the lady and gentleman sheltered themselves beneath 
the maple-trees, and there espied the bubbling fount- 
ain, and David Swan asleep beside it. Impressed 
with the awe which the humblest sleeper usually sheds 
around him, the merchant trod as lightly as the gout 
would allow ; and his spouse took good heed not to 
rustle her silk gown, lest David should start up all of 
a sudden. 

"How soundly he sleeps! " whispered the old gen- 
tleman. "From what a depth he draws that easy 
breath! Such sleep as that, brought on without an 
opiate, would be worth more to me than half ray in- 
come ; for it would suppose health and an untroubled 
mind.'' 

"And youth, besides," said the lady. "Healthy 
and quiet age does not sleep thus. Our slumber is no 
more like his than our wakefulness." 

The longer they looked the more did this elderly 
couple feel interested in the unknown youth, to whom 
the wayside and the maple shade were as a secret 
chamber, with the rich gloom of damask curtains 
brooding over him. Perceiving that a stray sunbeam 
glimmered down upon his face, the lady contrived to 
twist a branch aside, so as to intercept \t. And hav. 
ing done this little act of kindness, she began to feel 
like a mother to him. 

"Providence seems to have laid him here," whia* 
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pered she to her husband, "and to have brought us 
hither to find him, after our disappointment in our 
cousin's son. Methinks I can see a likeness to our 
departed Henry. Shall we waken him? " 

" To what purpose ? " said the merchant, hesitating. 
" We know nothing of the youth's character." 

"That open countenance ! " replied his wife, in the 
same hushed voice, yet earnestly. "This innocent 
sleep!" 

While these whispers were passing, the sleeper's 
heart did not throb, nor his breath become agitated, 
nor his features betray the least token of interest. 
Yet Fortune was bending over him, just ready to let 
fall a burden of gold. The old merchant had lost his 
only son, and had no heir to his wealth except a dis- 
tant relative, with whose conduct he was dissatisfied. 
In such cases, people sometimes do stranger things 
than to act the magician, and awaken a young man to 
splendor who f eU asleep in poverty. 

" Shall we not waken him ? " repeated the lady, 
persuasively. 

"The coach is ready, sir," said the servant, behind. 

The old couple started, reddened, and hurried 
away, mutually wondering that they should ever have 
dreamed of doing anything so very, ridiculous. The 
merchant threw himself back in the carriage, and oc- 
cupied his mind with the plan of a magnificent asylum 
for unfortunate men of business. Meanwhile, David 
Swan enjoyed his nap. 

The carriage could not have gone above a mile or 
two, when a pretty yoimg girl came along, with a 
tripping pace, which showed precisely how her little 
heart was dancing in her bosom. Perhaps it was this 
merry kind of motion that caused — is there any harm 
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in saying it ? — her garter to slip its knot. Conscious 
that the silken girth — if silk it were — was relaxing 
its hold, she turned aside into the shelter of the maple- 
trees, and there found a young man asleep by the 
spring ! Blushing as red as any rose that she should 
have intruded into a gentleman's bedchamber, and for 
such a purpose, too, she was about to make her escape 
on tiptoe. But there was peril near the sleeper. A 
monster of a bee had been wandering overhead-^ 
buzz, buzz, buzz — now among the leaves, now flashing 
through the strips of sunshine, and now lost in the 
dark shade, till finally he appeared to be settling on 
the eyelid of David Swan. The sting of a bee is some- 
times deadly. As free hearted as she was innocent, 
the girl attacked the intruder with her handkerchief, 
brushed him soundly, and drove him from beneath the 
maple shade. How sweet a picture ! This good deed 
accomplished, with quickened breath, and a deeper 
blush, she stole a glance at the youthful stranger for 
whom she had been battling with a dragon in the 
air. 

^' He is handsome ! " thought she, and blushed redder 
yet. 

How could it be that no dream of bliss grew so 
strong within him, that, shattered by its very strength, 
it should part asunder, and allow him to perceive the 
girl among its phantoms ? Why, at least, did no smile 
Df welcome brighten upon his face ? She was come, 
the maid whose soul, according to the old and beauti- 
ful idea, had been severed from his own, and whom, 
in all his vague but passionate desires, he yearned to 
meet. Her, only, could he love with a perfect love j 
him, only, could she receive into the depths of her 
heart ; and now her image was faintly blushing in the 
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fountain, by his side ; should it pass away, its happy 
lustre would never gleam upon his life again. 

" How sound he sleeps ! *' murmured the girl. 

She departed, but did not trip along the road so 
lightly as when she came. 

Now, this girl's father was a thriving country mer- 
chant in the neighborhood, and happened, at that 
identical time, to be looking out for just such a young 
man as David Swa^. Had David formed a wayside 
acquaintance with the daughter, he would have become 
the father's clerk, and all else in natural succession. 
So here, again, had good fortune — the best of for- 
tunes — stolen so near that her garments brushed 
against him ; and he knew nothing of the matter. 

The girl was hardly out of sight when two men 
turned aside beneath the maple shade. Both had dark 
faces, set off by cloth caps, which were drawn down 
aslant over their brows. Their dresses were shabby, 
yet had a certain smartness. These were a couple of 
rascals who got their living by whatever the devil 
sent them, and now, in the interim of other business, 
had staked the joint profits of their next piece of 
villany on a game of cards, which was to have been 
decided here under the trees. But, finding David 
asleep by the spring, one of the rogues whispered to 
his fellow, — 

" Hist ! — Do you see that bundle under his head ? " 

The other villain nodded, winked, and leered. 

" I '11 bet you a horn of brandy," said the first, " that 
die chap has either a pocket-book, or a snug little 
hoard of small change, stowed away amongst his 
shirts. And if not there, we shall find it in his 
pantaloons p<^et." 

^ But hoiifl&e wakes ? " said the other. 
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His companion thrust aside his waistcoat, pointed 
to the handle of a dirk, and nodded. 

*' So be it ! " muttered the second villain. 

They approached the unconscious David, and, while 
one pointed the dagger towards his heart, the other 
began to search the bimdle beneath his head. Their 
two faces, grim, wrinkled, and ghastly with guilt and 
fear, bent over their victim, looking horrible enough 
to be mistaken for fiends, should he suddenly awake. 
Nay, had the villains glanced aside into the spring, 
even they would hardly have known themselves as 
reflected there. But David Swan had never worn a 
more tranquil aspect, even when asleep on his mother's 
breast. 

" I must take away the bundle," whispered one. 

" If he stirs, I '11 strike," muttered the other. 

But, at this moment, a dog, scenting along the 
ground, came in beneath the maple-trees, and gazed 
alternately at each of these wicked men, and then 
at the quiet sleeper. He then lapped out of the 
fountain. 

" Pshaw ! " said one villain. " We can do nothing 
now. The dog's master must be close behind." 

" Let 's take a drink and be off," said the other. 

The man with the dagger thrust back the weapon 
into his bosom, and drew forth a pocket pistol, but not 
of that kind which kills by a single discharge. It was 
a flask of liquor, with a block-tin tumbler screwed 
upon the mouth. Each drank a comfortable dram, 
and left the spot, with so many jests, and such 
laughter at their unaccomplished wickedness, that 
they might be said to have gone on their way re* 
joicing. In a few hours they had forgotten the whole 
affair, nor once imagined that the recording angel had 
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written down the crime of murder against their souls, 
in letters as durable as eternity. As for David Swan, 
he still slept quietly, neither conscious of the shadow 
of death when it hung over him, nor of the glow of 
renewed life when that shadow was withdrawn. 

He slept, but no longer so quietly as at first. An 
hour's repose had snatched, from his elastic frame, 
the weariness with which many hours of toil had bmv 
dened it. Now he stirred — now, moved his Ups, 
without a soimd — now, talked, in an inward tone, to 
the noonday spectres of his dream. But a noise of 
wheels came rattling louder and louder along the road, 
until it dashed through the dispersing mist of David's 
slmnber — and there was the stage-coach. He started 
up with all his ideas about him. 

"Halloo, driver ! — Take a passenger?" shouted 
he. 

" Soom on top ! " answered the driver. 

Up mounted David, and bowled away merrily 
towards Boston, without so much as a parting glance 
at that fountain of dreamlike vicissitude. He knew 
not that a phantom of Wealth had thrown a golden 
hue upon its waters — nor that one of Love had 
sighed softly to their murmur — nor that one of Death 
had threatened to crimson them with his blood — all, 
in the brief hour since he lay down to sleep. Sleep- 
ing or waking, we hear not the airy footsteps of 
the strange things that almost happen. Does it not 
argue a superintending Providence that, while view- 
less and unexpected events thrust themselves contin- 
ually athwart our path, there should still be regularity 
enough in mortal life to render foresight even pai> 
tially available ? 
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At fifteen I became a resident in a country village, 
more than a hundred nulea from home. The morning 
after my arrival — a September morning, but warm 
and bright as any in July — I rambled into a wood of 
oaks, with a few walnut-trees intermixed, forming the 
closest shade above,my head. The ground was rocky, 
uneven, overgrown with bushes and clumps of young 
saplings, and traversed only by cattle paths. The 
track which I chanced to follow led me to a crystal 
spring, with a border of grass as freshly green as on 
May morning, and overshadowed by the limb of a 
great oak. One solitary simbeam found its way down, 
and played like a goldfish in the water. 

From my childhood I have loved to gaze into a 
spring. The water filled a circular basin, small but 
deep, and set round with stones, some of which were 
covered with slimy moss, the others naked, and of 
variegated hue, reddish, white, and brown. The bot- 
tom was covered with coarse sand, which sparkled 
in the lonely sunbeam, and seemed to illuminate the 
spring with an unborrowed light. In one spot the 
gush of the water violently agitated the sand, but with- 
out obscuring the fountain, or breaking the glassiness 
of its surface. It appeared as if some living creature 
were about to emerge — the Naiad of the spring, per- 
haps — in the shape of a beautiful young woman, with 
a gown of filmy water moss, a belt of rainbow drops, 
and a cold, pure, passionless coimtenance. How would 
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the beholder shiver, pleasantly yet fearfully, to see 
her sitting on one of the stones, paddling her white 
feet in the ripples, and throwing up water to sparkle 
in the sun 1 Wherever she laid her hands on grass 
and flowers, they would immediately be moist as with 
morning dew. Then would she set about her labors, 
like a careful housewife, to clear the fountain of with- 
ered leaves, and bits of slimy wood, and old acorns 
from the oaks above, and grains of com left by cattle 
in drinking, till the bright sand, in the bright water, 
was like a treasury of diamonds. But, should the in- 
'truder approach too near, he would find only the drops 
of a summer shower glistening about the spot where he 
had seen her. 

Beclining on the border of grass, where the dewy 
goddess should have been, I bent forward, and a pair 
of eyes met mine within the watery mirror. They 
were the reflection of my own. I looked again, and 
lo ! another face, deeper in the fountain than my own 
image, more distinct in all the features, yet faint as 
thought. The vision had the aspect of a fair yoimg 
girl, with locks of paly gold. A mirthful expression 
laughed in the eyes and dimpled over the whole shad- 
owy countenance, till it seemed just what a fountain 
would be, if, while dancing merrily into the simshine, 
it should assume the shape of woman. Through the 
dini rosiness of the cheeks I could see the brown 
leaves, the slimy twigs, the acorns, and the sparkling 
sand. The solitary sunbeam was diffused among the 
golden hair, which melted into its faint brightness, 
and became a glory round that head so beautiful ! 

My description can give no idea how suddenly the 
fountain was thus tenanted, and how soon it was left 
desolate. I breathed, and there was the face I I held 
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my breath, and it was gone ! Had it passed away, 
or faded into nothing? I doubted whether it had ever 
been. 

My sweet readers, what a dreamy and delicious 
hour did I spend, where that vision found and left 
me! For a long time 1 sat perfectly still, waiting 
till it should reappear, and fearful that the slightest 
motion, or even the flutter of my breath, might 
frighten it away. Thus have 1 often started from a 
pleasant dream, and then kept quiet in hopes to while 
it back. Deep were my musings, as to the race and 
attributes of that ethereal being. Had I created her ? . 
Was she the daughter of my fancy, akin to those 
strange shapes which peep under the lids of children's 
eyes? And did her beauty gladden me, for that 
one moment, and then die? Or was she a water 
nymph within the fountain, or fairy, or woodland 
goddess, peeping over my shoulder, or the ghost 
of some forsaken maid who had drowned herself 
for love ? Or, in good truth, had a lovely girl, with 
a warm heart and lips that would bear pressure, sto- 
len softly behind me, and thrown her image into the 
spring ? 

I watched and waited, but no vision came again. 
I departed, but with a spell upon me which drew me 
back, that same afternoon, to the haunted spring. 
There was the water gushing, the sand sparkling, 
and the simbeam glimmering. There the vision was 
not, but only a great frog, the hermit of that solitude, 
who immediately withdrew his speckled snout and 
made himself invisible, all except a pair of long 
legs, beneath a stone. Methought he had a devilish 
look I I could have slain him as an enchanter 
who kept the mysterious beauiy imprisoned in the 
fountain. 
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Sad and heavy, I was returning to the village. 
Between me and the church spire rose a little hill, 
and on its summit a group of trees, insulated from all 
the rest of the wood, with their own share of radiance 
hovering on them from the west, and their own solitary- 
shadow falling to the east. The afternoon being far 
declined, the sunshine was almost pensive, and the 
shade almost cheerful ; glory and gloom were mingled 
in the placid light ; as if the spirits of the Day and 
Evening had met in friendship imder those trees, and 
found themselves akin. I was admiring the picture, 
when the shape of a young girl emerged from behind 
the clump of oaks. My heart knew her ; it was the 
Vision ; but so distant and ethereal did she seem, so 
unmixed with earth, so imbued with the pensive glory 
of the spot where she was standing, that my spirit 
sunk within me, sadder than before. How could I 
ever reach her ? 

While I gazed, a sudden shower came pattering 
down upon the leaves. In a moment the air was full 
of brightness, each raindrop catching a portion of 
sunlight as it fell, and the whole gentle shower ap- 
pearing like a mist, just substantial enough to bear the 
burden of radiance. A rainbow, vivid as Niagara's, 
was painted in the air. Its southern limb came down 
before the group of trees, and enveloped the fair 
Vision, as if the hues of heaven were the only gar- 
ment for her beauty. When the rainbow vanished, 
she, who had seemed a part of it, was no longer 
there. Was her existence absorbed in nature's love- 
liest phenomenon, and did her pure frame dissolve 
away in the varied light ? Yet, I would not despair 
of her return ; for, robed in the rainbow, she was the 
emblem of Hope. 
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Thus did the Tision leave me ; and many a doleful 
day succeeded to the parting moment. By the spring, 
and in the wood, and on the hill, and through the yil< 
lage ; at dewy sunrise, burning noon, and at that 
magic hour of sunset when she had vanished from my 
sight, I sought her, but in vain. Weeks came and 
went, months rolled away, and she appeared not in 
them. I imparted my mystery to none, but wandered 
to and fro, or sat in solitude, Uke one that had caught 
a glimpse of heaven, and could take no more joy on 
earth. I withdrew into an inner world, where my 
thoughts lived and breathed, and the Vision in the 
midst of them. Without intending it, I became at 
once the author and hero of a romance, conjuring up 
rivals, imagining events, the actions of others and my 
own, and experiencing every change of passion, till 
jealousy and despair had their end in bliss. Oh, had 
I the burning fancy of my early youth, with man- 
hood's colder gift, the power of expression, your 
hearts, sweet ladies, should flutter at my tale! 

In the middle of January I was summoned home. 
The day before my departure, visiting the spots which 
had been hallowed by the Vision, I found that the 
spring had a frozen bosom, and nothing but the snow 
and a glare of winter simshine on the hill of the rain- 
bow. " Let me hope," thought I, " or my heart will be 
as icy as the fountain, and the whole world as desolate 
as this snowy hill." Most of the day was spent in 
preparing for the journey, which was to commence at 
four o'clock the next morning. About an hour after 
supper, when all was in readiness, I descended from 
my chamber to the sitting-room, to take leave of the 
old clergyman and his family with whom I had been 
an inmate. A gust of wind blew out my lamp as ] 
passed through the entry. 
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According to their invariable custom, so pleasant a 
one when the fire blazes cheerfully, the family were 
sitting in the parlor, with no other light than what 
came from the llearth. As the good clergyman's 
scanty stipend compelled him to use all sorts of econ- 
omy, the foundation of his fires was always a large 
heap of tan, or ground bark, which would smoulder 
away, from morning till night, with a dull warmth 
and no flame. This evening the heap of tan was 
newly put on, and surmounted with three sticks of red 
oak, full of moisture, and a few pieces of dry pine, 
that had not yet kindled. There was no light, except 
the little that came sullenly from two half-burned 
brands, without even glimmering on the andirons. 
But I knew the position of the old minister's arm- 
chair, and also where his wife sat, with her knitting- 
work, and how to avoid his two daughters, one a stout 
coimtry lass, and the other a consumptive girl. Grop- 
ing through the gloom, I found my own place next to 
that of the son, a learned collegian, who had come 
home to keep school in the village during the winter 
vacation. I noticed that there was less room than 
usual, to-night, between the collegian's chair and 
mine. 

As people are always taciturn in the dark, not a 
word was said for some time after my entrance. Noth- 
ing broke the stillness but the regular click of the 
matron's knitting-needles. At times, the fire threw 
out a brief and dusky gleam, which twinkled on the 
old man's glasses, and hovered doubtfully round our 
circle, but was far too faint to portray the individuals 
who composed it. Were we not like ghosts ? Dreamy 
as the scene was, might it not be a type of the mode 
in which departed people, who had kno^ini ^sA\ss^^^ 
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each oilier here, would hold communion in eternity? 
We were aware of each other's presence, not by sight, 
nor soimd, nor touch, but by an inward consciousness. 
Would it not be so among the dead ? 

The silence was interrupted by the consmnptive 
daughter, addressing a remark to some one in the 
circle whom she called Rachel. Her tremulous and 
decayed accents were answered by a single word, but 
in a voice that made me start, and bend towards the 
spot whence it had proceeded. Had I ever heard that 
sweet, low tone ? If not, why did it rouse up so many 
old recollections, or mockeries of such, the shadows of 
things familiar, yet unknown, and fill my mind with 
confused images of her features who had spoken, 
though buried in the gloom of the parlor? Whom 
had my heart recognized, that it throbbed so ? I 
listened to catch her gentle breathing, and strove, by 
the intensity of my gaze, to picture forth a shape 
where none was visible. 

Suddenly the dry pine caught ; the fire blazed up 
with a ruddy glow; and where the darkness had been, 
there was she — the Vision of the Foimtain ! A spii-it 
of radiance only, she had vanished with the rainbow, 
and appeared again in the firelight, perhaps to flicker 
with the blaze, and be gone. Yet, her cheek was rosy 
and life-like, and her features, in the bright warmth of 
the room, were even sweeter and tenderer than my 
recollection of them. She knew me I The mirthful 
expression that had laughed in her eyes and dimpled 
over her countenance, when I beheld her faint beauty 
in the fountain, was laughing and dimpling there now. 
One moment our glance mingled — the next, down 
rolled the heap of tan upon the kindled wood — and 
darkness snatched away the Daughter of the Lighti 
and^-ave her back to me no more I 
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Fair ladies, there is nothing more to tell. Must 
the simple mystery be revealed, then, that Rachel was 
the daughter of the village squire, and had left home 
for a boarding-school, the morning after I arrived 
and returned the day before my departure? If I 
transformed her to an angel, it is what every youth- 
ful lover does for his mistress. Therein consists the 
essence of my story. But slight the change, sweet 
maids, to make angels of yourselves I 
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A FAIBT LEOEND. 

I HATE sometimes produced a singular and not un* 
pleasing effect, so far as my own mind was concerned, 
by imagining a train of incidents in which the spirit 
and mechanism of the fairy legend should be combined 
with the characters and manners of familiar life. In 
the little tale which follows, a subdued tinge of the 
wild and wonderful is thrown over a sketch of New 
England personages and scenery, yet, it is hoped, 
without entirely obliterating the sober hues of nature. 
Bather than a story of events claiming to be real, it 
may be considered as an allegory, such as the writers 
of the last century would have expressed in the shape 
of an Eastern tale, but to which I have endeavored to 
give a more life-like warmth than could be infused into 
those fanciful productions. 

In the twilight of a smnmer eve, a tall, dark figure, 
over which long and remote travel had thrown an out- 
landish aspect, was entering a village, not in " Fairy 
Londe," but within our own familiar boundaries. The 
staff on which this traveller leaned had been his com- 
panion from the spot where it grew, in the jungles of 
Hindostan; the hat that overshadowed his sombre 
brow had shielded him from the sims of Spain : but 
his cheek had been blackened by the red-hot wind of 
an Arabian desert, and had felt the frozen breath of 
an Arctic region. Long sojourning amid wild and 
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dangerous men, he still wore beneath his vest the ata* 
ghan which he had once struck into the throat of a 
Turkish robber. In every foreign clime he had lost 
something of his New England characteristics; and, 
perhaps, from every people he had unconsciously bor- 
rowed a new peculiarity ; so that when the world-wan- 
derer again trofi the street of his native village it is 
no wonder that he passed unrecognized, though excit- 
ing the gaze and curiosity of all. Yet, as his arm 
casually touched that of a yoimg woman who was 
wending her way to an evening lecture she started, 
and almost uttered a cry. 

^^ Kalph Cranfield ! " was the name that she half 
articulated. 

" Can that be my old playmate. Faith Egerton ? " 
thought the traveller, looking round at her figure, but 
without pausing. 

Balph Cranfield, from his youth upward, had felt 
himself marked out for a high desUny. He had im- 
bibed the idea — we say not whether it were revealed 
to him by witchcraft, or in a dream of prophecy, or 
that his brooding fancy had palmed its own dictates 
upon him as the oracles of a Sibyl ! — but he had im- 
bibed the idea, ai»d held it firmest among his articles 
of faith, that three marvellous events of his life were 
to be confirmed to him by three signs. 

The first of these three fatalities, and perhaps the 
one on which his youthful imagination had dwelt most 
fondly, was the discovery of the maid who alone, of all 
the maids on earth, could make him happy by her love. 
He was to roam around the world till he should meet 
a beautiEul woman wearing on her bosom a jewel in 
the shape of a heart; whether of pearl, or ruby, or 
emerald, or carbuncle, or a changeful opal, or perhaps 
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a priceless diamond, Ralph Cranfield little cared, so 
long as it were a heart of one peculiar shape. On 
encountering this lovely stranger, he was bound to 
address her thus: "Maiden, I have brought you a 
heavy heart. May I rest its weight on you?" And 
if she were his fated bride — if their kindred souls 
were destined to form a imion here below, which all 
eternity should only bind more closely — she would 
reply, with her finger on the heart-shaped jewel, — 
" This token, which I have worn so long, is the assure 
ance that you may ! " 

And, secondly, Ralph Cranfield had a firm belief 
that there was a mighty treasure hidden somewhere in 
the earth, of which the burial-place would be revealed 
to none but him. When his feet should press upon 
the mysterious spot, there would be a hand before him 
pointing downward — whether carved of marble, or 
hewn in gigantic dimensions on the side of a rocky 
precipice, or perchance a hand of flame in empty air, 
he could not tell ; but, at least, he would discern a 
hand, the forefinger pointing downward, and beneath 
it the Latin word Effode — Dig I and digging there- 
abouts, the gold in coin or ingots, the precious stones, 
or of whatever else the treasure might consist, would 
be certain to reward his toil. 

The third and last of the miraculous events in the 
life of this high-destined man was to be the attainment 
of extensive influence and sway over his f ellow-crear 
tures. Whether he were to be a king and founder of 
an hereditary throne, or the victorious leader of a peo- 
ple contending for their freedom, or the apostle of a 
purified and regenerated faith, was left for futurity to 
show. As messengers of the sign by which Ralph 
Cranfield might recognize the summons, three venexv 
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able men were to claim audience of him. The chief 
among them, a dignified and majestic person, arrayed, 
it may be supposed, in the flowing garments of an an- 
cient sage, would be the bearer of a wand or prophet's 
rod. With this wand, or rod, or staff, the venerable 
sage would trace a certain figure in the air, and then 
proceed to make known his heaven-instructed message ; 
which, if obeyed, must lead to glorious results. 

With this proud fate before him, in the flush of his 
imaginative youth, Ralph Cranfield had set forth to 
seek the maid, the treasure, and the venerable sage 
with his gift of extended empire. And had he foimd 
them ? Alas ! it was not with the aspect of a triumph- 
ant man, who had achieved a nobler destiny than all 
his fellows, but rather with the gloom of one strug- 
gling against peculiar and continual adversity, that he 
now passed homeward to his mother's cottage. He 
had come back, but only for a time, to lay aside the 
pilgrim's staff, trusting that his weary manhood would 
regain somewhat of the elasticity of youth, in the spot 
where his threefold fate had been foreshown him. 
There had been few changes in the village; for it 
was not one of those thriving places where a year's 
prosperity makes more than the havoc of a century's 
decay ; but like a gray hair in a j'^oimg man's head, 
an antiquated little town, full of old maids, and aged 
elms, and moss-grown dwellings. Few seemed to be 
the changes here. The drooping elms, indeed, had a 
more majestic spread ; the weather-blackened houses 
were adorned with a denser thatch of verdant moss ; 
and doubtless there were a few more gravestones in 
the burial groimd, inscribed with names that had once 
been familiar in the village street. Yet, summing up 
all the mischief that ten years had wrought, it seemed 
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scarcely more than if Ralph Cranfield had gone forth 
that very morning, and dreamed a day-dream till the 
twilight, and then turned back again. But his heart 
grew cold because the village did not remember him 
as he remembered the village. 

'' Here is the change I " sighed he, striking his hand 
upon his breast. ^^ Who is this man of thought and 
care, weary with world-wandering and heavy with dis- 
appointed hopes ? The youth returns not, who went 
forth so joyously ! " 

And now Ralph Cranfield was at his mother's gate, 
in front of the small house where the old lady, with 
slender but sufficient means, had kept herself com- 
fortable during her son's long absence. Admitting 
himself within the enclosure, he leaned against a 
great, old tree, trifling with his own impatience, as 
people often do in those intervals when years are 
summed into a moment. He took a minute survey 
of the dwelling — its windows brightened with the 
sky gleam, its doorway, with the half of a millstone 
for a step, and the faintly-traced path waving thence to 
the gate. He made friends again with his childhood's 
friend, the old tree against which he leaned ; and 
glancing his eye adown its trunk, beheld something 
that excited a melancholy smile. It was a half oblit- 
erated inscription — the Latin word Effode — which 
he remembered to have carved in the bark of the tree, 
with a whole day's toil, when he had first begun to 
muse about his exalted destiny. It might be accounted 
a rather singular coincidence, that the bark just above 
tlie inscription, had put fortii an excrescence, shaped 
not unlike a hand, with the forefinger pointing ob- 
liquely at the word of fate. Such, at least, was its 
appearance in the dusky light. 
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"Now a credulous man," said Ralph Cranfield care- 
lessly to himself, "might suppose that the treasure 
which I have sought round the world lies buried, after 
all, at the very door of my mother's dwelling. That 
would be a jest indeed I " 

More he thought not about the matter ; for now the 
door was opened, and an elderly woman appeared on 
the threshold, peering into the dusk to discover who it 
might be that had intruded on her premises, and was 
standing in the shadow of her tree. It was Ealph 
Cranfield's mother. Pass we over their greeting, and 
leave the one to her joy and the other to his rest, — 
if quiet rest be found. 

But when morning broke, he arose with a troubled 
brow ; for his sleep and his wakefulness had alike been 
full of dreams. All the fervor was rekindled with 
which he had burned of yore to imravel the threefold 
mystery of his fate. The crowd of his early visions 
seemed to have awaited him beneath his mother's roof, 
and thronged riotously around to welcome his return. 
In the well-remembered chamber, on the pillow where 
his infancy had slumbered, he had passed a wilder 
night than ever in an Arab tent, or when he had re* 
posed his head in the ghastly shades of a haunted for- 
est. A shadowy maid had stolen to his bedside, and 
laid her finger on the scintillating heart ; a hand of 
flame had glowed amid the darkness, pointing down- 
ward to a mystery within the earth ; a hoary sage had 
waved his prophetic wand, and beckoned the dreamer 
onward to a chair of state. The same phantoms, 
though fainter in the daylight, still flitted about the 
cottage, and mingled among the crowd of familiar faces 
that were drawn thither by the news of Ralph Cran- 
fleid's return, to bid him welcome for his moib&^^^ 
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Bake. There they found him, a tall, dark, stately man 
of foreign aspect, courteous in demeanor and mild of 
speech, yet with an abstracted eye, which seemed often 
to snatch a glance at the invisible. 

Meantime the widow Cranfield went bustling about 
the house, full of joy that she again had somebody to 
love, and be careful of, and for whom she might vex 
and tease herself with the petty troubles of daily life. 
It was nearly noon when she looked forth from the 
door, and descried three personages of note coming 
along the street, through the hot simshine and the 
masses of elm-tree shade. At length thej reached her 
gate and undid the latch. 

" See, Ralph ! " exclaimed she, with maternal pride, 
" here is Squire Hawkwood and the two other select- 
men, coming on purpose to see you I Now do tell them 
a good long story about what you have seen in foreign 
parts." 

The foremost of the three visitors, Squire Hawk- 
wood, was a very pompous, but excellent old gende- 
man, the head and prime mover in all the affairs of 
the village, and universally acknowledged to be one 
of the sagest men on earth. He wore, according to 
a fashion even then becoming antiquated, a three- 
cornered hat, and carried a silver-headed cane, the use 
of which seemed to be rather for flourishing in the air 
than for assisting the progress of his legs. His two 
companions were elderly and respectable yeomen, who, 
retaining an ante-revolutionary reverence for rank and 
hereditary wealth, kept a little in the Squire's rear. 
As they approached along the pathway, Ralph Cran- 
field sat in an oaken elbow chair, half unconsciously 
gazing at the three visitors, and enveloping their 
homely figures in the misiy romance that pervaded 
bis mental world. 
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" Here," thought he, smiling at the conceit, "here 
come three elderly personages, and the first of the 
three is a venerable sage with a staff. What if this 
embassy should bring me the message of my fate ! " 

While Squire Hawkwood and his colleagues entered, 
Kalph rose from his seat and advanced a few steps to 
receive them j and his stately figure and dark coun- 
tenance, as he bent courteously towards his guests, had 
a natural dignity, contrasting well with the bustling 
importance of the Squire. The old gentleman, accord- 
ing to invariable custom, gave an elaborate prelim- 
inary fiourish with his cane in the air, then removed 
his three-cornered hat in order to wipe his brow, and 
finally proceeded to make known his errand. 

"My colleagues and myself," began the Squire, 
" are burdened with momentous duties, being jointly 
selectmen of this village. Our minds, for the space 
of three days past, have been laboriously bent on the 
selection of a suitable person to fill a most important 
office, and take upon himself a charge and rule which, 
wisely considered, may be ranked no lower than those 
of kings and potentates. And whereas you, our 
native townsman, are of good natural intellect, and 
well cultivated by foreign travel, and that certain va- 
garies and fantasies of your youth are doubtless long 
ago corrected; taking all these matters, I say, into 
due consideration, we are of opinion that Providence 
hath sent you hither, at this juncture, for our very 
purpose." 

During this harangue, Cranfield gazed fixedly at 
the speaker, as if he beheld something mysterious and 
unearthly in his pompous little figure, and as if the 
Squire had worn tiie flowing robes of an ancient sage, 
instead of a square-skirted coat^ fla^^ed ^^\f^%^ 
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velvet breeches and silk stockings. Nor vr^ his won- 
der without sufficient cause ; for the flourish of the 
Squire's staff, marvellous to relate, had described pre- 
cisely the signal in the air which was to ratify the 
message of the prophetic Sage whom Cranfield had 
sought around the world. 

"And what," inquired Kalph Cranfield, with a 
tremor in his voice, " what may this office be, which 
is to equal me with kings and potentates ? " 

" No less than instructor of our village school," an- 
swered Squire Hawkwood; "the office being now 
vacant by the death of the venerable Master Whita- 
ker, after a fifty years' incumbency." 

" I will consider of your proposal," replied Ralph 
Cranfield, hurriedly, " and will make known my de- 
cision within three days." 

After a few more words the village dignitary and 
his companions took their leave. But to Cranfield's 
fancy their images were still present, and became 
more and more invested with the dim awfulness of 
figures which had first appeared to him in a dream, 
and afterwards had shown themselves in his waking 
moments, assuming homely aspects among familiar 
things. His mind dwelt upon the features of the 
Squire, till they grew confused with those of the vis- 
ionary Sage, and one appeared but the shadow of the 
other. The same visage, he now thought, had looked 
forth upon him from the Pyramid of Cheops ; the 
same form had beckoned to him among the colon- 
nades of the Alhambra ; the same figure had mistily 
revealed itself through the ascending steam of the 
Great Geyser. At every effort of his memory he rec* 
ognized some trait of tiie dreamy Messenger of Des- 
tiny in this pompous, bustling, self-important, little 
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great man of the village. Amid 8uch musings Ralph 
Cranfield sat all day in the cottage, scarcely hearing 
and vaguely answering his mother's thousand ques- 
tions about his travels and adventures. At sunset 
he roused himself to take a stroll, and, passing the 
aged elm-tree, his eye was again caught by the sem- 
blance of a hand pointing downward at the half-ob- 
literated inscription. 

As Cranfield walked down the street of the village, 
the level sunbeams threw his shadow far before him ; 
and he fancied that as his shadow walked among dis- 
tant objects, so liad there been a presentiment stalking 
in advance of him throughout his life. And when he 
drew near each object, over which his tall shadow had 
preceded him, still it proved to be one of the familiar 
recollections of his infancy and youth. Every crook 
in the pathway was remembered. Even the more tran- 
sitory characteristics of the scene were the same as in 
by-gone days. A company of cows were grazing on 
the grassy roadside, and refreshed him with their fra- 
grant breath. " It is sweeter," thought he, " than 
the perfume which was wafted to our ship from the 
Spice Islands. The round little figure of a child 
rolled from a doorway, and lay laughing almost be- 
neath Cranfield's feet. The dark and stately man 
stooped down and, lifting the infant, restored him to 
his mother's arms. '^ The children," said he to him- 
self — and sighed and smiled — " the children are to 
be my charge ! " And while a flow of natural feeling 
gushed like a well-spring in his heart, he came to a 
dwelling which he could nowise forbear to enter. A 
sweet voice, which seemed to come from a deep and 
tender soul, was warbling a plaintive little air within. 

He bent his head and passed through the lowlf 
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door. As his foot sounded upon the threshold, a 
young woman advanced from the dusky interior of 
the house, at first hastily, and then with a more imcer- 
tain step, till they met face to face. There was a 
smgular contrast in their two figures : he dark and 
picturesque — one who had battled with the world, 
whom all suns had shone upon, and whom all winds 
had blown on a varied course ; she neat, comely, and 
quiet — quiet even in her agitation, as if all her 
emotions had been subdued to the peaceful tenor of 
her life. Yet their faces, all unlike as they were, had 
an expression that seemed not so alien, a glow of 
kindred feeling flashing upward anew from half-extin- 
guished embers. 

" You are welcome home ! " said Faith Egerton. 

But Cranfield did not immediately answer ; for his 
eye had been caught by an ornament in the shape of 
a Heart which Faith wore as a brooch upon her 
bosom. The material was the ordinary white quartz ; 
and he recollected having himself shaped it out of 
one of those Indian arrowheads which are so often 
found in the ancient haunts of the red men. It was 
precisely on the pattern of that worn by the visionary 
Maid. When Cranfield departed on his shadowy 
search he had bestowed this brooch, in a gold setting, 
as a parting gift to Faith Egerton. 
' "So, Faith, you have kept the Heart I *' said he at 
length. 

"Yes," said she, blushing deeply; then more gayly, 
" and what else have you brought me from beyond the 
sea ? " 

" Faith ! " replied Ralph Cranfield, uttering tho 
fated words by an uncontrollable impulse, "I have 
brought you nothing but a heavy heart I May I rest 
its weight on you? " 
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"This token which I have worn so long," said 
Faith, laying her tremulous finger on the Heart, "is 
the assurance that you may ! " 

" Faith ! Faith ! " cried Cranfield, clasping her in 
his arms, " you have interpreted my wild and weary 
dream ! " 

Yes, the wild dream was " wake at last. To find 
the mysterious treasure, he was to till the earth around 
his mother's dwelling, and reap its products ! Instead 
of warlike command, or regal or religious sway, he 
was to rule over the village children ! And now the 
visionary Maid had faded from his fancy, and in her 
place he- saw the playmate of his childhood! Would 
all who cherish such wild wishes but look around 
them, they would oftenest find their sphere of duty, 
of prosperity, and happiness, within those precincts 
and in that station where Providence itself has cast 
their lot. Happy they who read the riddle without a 
weary world search, or a lifetime spent in vain I 
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This small yolnme and others of a similar cliaracter, from the 
same hand, have not been composed without a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility. The author regards children as sacred, and would 
not, for the world, cast anything into the fountain of a young 
heart that might embitter and pollute its waters. And, even in 
point of the reputation to be aimed at, juvenile literature is as 
well worth cultivating as any other. The writer, if he succeed 
in pleasing his little readers, may hope to be remembered by 
them till tiieir own old age, — a far longer period of literary ex- 
istence than is generally attained by those who seek immortality 
from the judgments of full-grown men* 
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CHAPTER I. 

When Edward Temple was about eight op nine 
years old he was afflicted with a disorder of the eyes. 
It was so severe, and his sight was naturally so deli- 
cate, that the surgeon felt some apprehensions lest the 
boy should become totally blind. He therefore gave 
strict directions to keep him in a darkened chamber, 
with a bandage over his eyes. Not a ray of the blessed 
light of heaven could be suffered to visit the poor lad. 

This was a sad thing for Edward. It was just the 
same as if there were to be no more sunshine, nor 
moonlight, nor glow of the cheerful fire, nor light of 
lamps. A night had begun which was to continue per- 
haps for months, — a longer and drearier night than 
that which voyagers are compelled to endure when 
their ship is ice-bound, throughout the winter, in the 
Arctic Ocean. His dear father and mother, his brother 
George, and the sweet face of little Emily Bobinson, 
must all vanish and leave him in utter darkness and 
solitude. Their voices and footsteps, it is true, would 
be heard around him ; he would feel his mother's em- 
brace and the kind pressure of all their hands ; but 
still it would seem as if they were a thousand miles 
away. 

And then his studies, — they were to be entirely 
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given up. This was another grievous trial ; for Ed- 
ward's memory hardly went back to the period when 
he had not known how to read. Many and many a 
holiday had he spent at his book, poring over its pages 
until the deepening twilight confused the print and 
made all the letters nm into long words. Then would 
he press his hands across his eyes and wonder why 
they pained him so; and when the candles were 
lighted, what was the reason that they burned so 
dimly^ like the moon in a foggy night ? Poor littla 
feUowl So far as his eyes were concerned he was 
already an old man, and needed a pair of spectacles 
almost as much as his own grandfather did. 

And now, alas ! the time was come, when even 
grandfather's spectacles could not have assisted Ed- 
ward to read. After a few bitter tears, which only 
pained his eyes the more, the poor boy submitted to 
the surgeon's orders. His eyes were bandaged, and, 
with his mother on one side and his little friend Emily 
on the other, he was led into a darkened chamber. 

"Mother, I shall be very miserable! " said Edward, 
sobbing. 

"Oh no, my dear child 1 " replied his mother, cheer- 
fully. "Your eyesight was a precious gift of Heaven, 
it is true ; but you would do wrong to be miserable 
for its loss, even if there were no hope of regaining it. 
There are other enjoyments besides what come to us 
through our eyes." 

" None that are worth having," said Edward. 

" Ah, but you will not think so long," rejoined Mrs. 
Temple, with tenderness. " All of us — your father, 
and myself, and George, and our sweet Emily — will 
try to find occupation and amusement for you. We 
will use all our eyes to make you happy. Will they 
not he better than a single pair ? " 
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** I will sit by you all day long," said Emily, in her 
low, sweet voice, putting her hand into that of Ed- 
ward. 

"And so will I, Ned," said George, his elder brother, 
" school time and all, if my father will permit me." 

Edward's brother George was three or four years 
older than himself, — a fine, hardy lad, of a bold and 
ardent temper. He was the leader of his comrades in 
all their enterprises and amusements. As to his pro- 
ficiency at study there was not much to be said. He 
had sense and ability enough to have made himself 
a scholar, but found so many pleasanter things to do 
that he seldom took hold of a book with his whole 
heart. So fond was George of boisterous sports and 
exercises, that it was really a great token of affection 
and sympathy, when he offered to sit all day long in 
a dark chamber with his poor brother Edward. 

As for little Emily Bobinson, she was the daughter 
of one of Mr. Temple's dearest friends. Ever since 
her mother went to heaven (which was soon after Em- 
ily's birth) the little girl had dwelt in the household 
where we now find her. Mr. and Mrs. Temple seemed 
to love her as well as their own children ; for they had 
no daughter except Emily ; nor would the boys have 
known the blessing of a sister had not this gentle 
stranger come to teach them what it was. If I could 
show you Emily's face, with her dark hair smoothed 
away from her forehead, you would be pleased with 
her look of simplicity and loving kindness, but might 
think that she was somewhat too grave for a child of 
seven years old. But you would not love her the less 
for that. 

So brother George and this loving little girl were 
to be Edward's companions and playmates while he 
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should be kept prisoner in the dark chamber. When 
the first bitterness of his grief was over, he bega^ to 
feel that there might be some comforts and enjoy- 
ments in life even for a boy whose eyes were covered 
with a bandage. 

" I thank you, dear mother," said he, with only a 
few sobs ; " and you, Emily ; and you, too, Gteorge. 
You will all be very kind to me I know. And mj 
father, — will not he come and see me every day?" 

" Yes, my dear boy," said Mr. Temple ; for, though 
invisible to Edward, he was standing close beside him. 
" I will spend some hours of every day with you. And 
as I have often amused you by relating stories and ad- 
ventures while you had the use of your eyes, I can do 
the same now that you are unable to read. Will this 
please you, Edward ? " 

" Oh, very much," replied Edward. 

" Well, then," said his father, " this evening we will 
begin the series of Biographical Stories which I prom- 
ised you some time ago." 



CHAPTER 11. 

When evening came, Mr. Temple found Edward 
considerably revived in spirits, and disposed to be re- 
signed to his misfortune. Indeed, the figure of the 
boy, as it was dimly seen by the firelight, reclining in 
a well-stuffed easy chair, looked so very comfortable 
that many people might have envied him. When a 
man's eyes have grown old with gazing at the ways of 
the world, it does not seem such a terrible misfortune 
to have them bandaged. 

Little Emily Eobinson sat by Edward's side with 
the air of an accomplished nurse. As well as the 
duskiness of the chamber would permit, she watched 
all his motions and each varying expression of his 
face, and tried to anticipate her patient's wishes be- 
fore his tongue could utter them. Yet it was notice- 
able that the child manifested an indescribable awe 
and disquietude whenever she fixed her eyes on the 
bandage ; for, to her simple and affectionate heart, it 
seemed as if her dear friend Edward was separated 
from her because she could not see his eyes. A friend's 
eyes tell us many things which could never be spoken 
by the tongue. 

George, likewise, looked awkward and confused, as 
stout and healthy boys are accustomed to do in the 
society of the sick or afflicted. Never having felt pain 
or sorrow, they are abashed, from not knowing how to 
sympathize with the sufferings of others. 

" Well, my dear Edward," inquired Mrs. Teml5le^ 
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*' is your chair quite comfortable ? and has your little 
nurse provided for all your wants ? If so, your father 
is ready to begin his stories." 

" Oh, I am very well now," answered Edward, with 
a faint smile. ^^ And my ears have not forsaken me, 
though my eyes are good for nothing. So pray, dear 
father, begin." 

It was Mr. Temple's design to tell the children a 
series of true stories, the incidents of which should be 
taken from the childhood and early life of eminent 
people. Thus he hoped to bring George, and Edward, 
and Emily into closer acquaintance with the famous 
persons who have lived in other times by showing that 
they also had been children once. Although Mr. 
Temple was scrupulous to relate nothing but what was 
founded on fact, yet he felt himself at liberty to clothe 
the incidents of his narrative in a new coloring, so that 
his auditors might understand them the better. 

"My first story," said he, " shall be about a painter 
of pictures." 

" Dear me ! " cried Edward, with a sigh. " I am 
afraid I shall never look at pictures any more." 

" We will hope for the best," answered his father. 
"In the mean time, you must try to see things withm 
your own mind." 

Mr. Temple then began the following story : — 

BENJAMIN WEST. 

[BORN 1733. DIKD 1820.] 

In the year 1738 there came into the world, in the 
town of Springfield, Pennsylvania, a Quaker infant, 
from whom his parents and neighbors looked for won- 
derful things. A famous preacher of the Society of 
Friends had prophesied about little Ben, and foretold 
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ihat lie would be one of the most remarkable charao- 
ters that had appeared on the earth since the days of 
William Penn. On this account, the eyes of many 
people were fixed upon the boy. Some of his ances- 
tors had won great renown in the old wars of England 
and France ; but it was probably expected that Ben 
would become a preacher, and would convert multi- 
tudes to the peaceful doctrines of the Quakers. Friend 
West and his wife were thought to be very fortunate 
in having such a son. 

Little Ben lived to the ripe age of six years without 
doing anything that was worthy to be told in history. 
But one summer afternoon, in his seventh year, his 
mother put a fan into his hand and bade him keep the 
flies away from the face of a little babe who lay fast 
asleep in the cradle. She then left the room. 

The boy waved the fan to and fro, and drove away 
the buzzing flies whenever they had the impertinence 
to come near the baby's face. When they had all 
flown out of the window or into distant parts of the 
room, he bent over the cradle and delighted himself 
with gazing at the sleeping infant. It was, indeed, a 
very pretty sight. The little personage in the cradle 
slumbered peacefully, with its waxen hands under its 
chin, looking as full of blissful quiet as if angels were 
singing lullabies in its ear. Indeed, it must have been 
dreaming about heaven ; for, while Ben stooped over 
the cradle, the little baby smiled. 

" How beautiful she looks ! " said Ben to himself. 
*' What a pity it is that such a pretty smile should not 
last forever ! " 

Now Ben, at this period of his life, had never heard 
of that wonderful art by which a look, that appears 
and vanishes in a momenti may be nuule to last for 
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hundreds of years. But, though nobody had told him 
of such an art, he may be said to have invented it fox 
himself. On a table near at hand there were pens 
and paper, and ink of two colors, black and red. The 
boy seized a pen and sheet of paper, and, kneeling 
down beside the cradle, began to draw a likeness of 
the infant. While he was busied in this manner he 
heard his mother's step approabhing, and haatUy tried 
to conceal the paper. 

" Benjamin, my son, what hast thou been doing ? " 
inquired his mother, observing marks of confusion in 
his face. 

At first Ben was unwilling to tell ; for he felt as if 
there might be something wrong in stealing the baby's 
face and putting it upon a sheet of paper. However, 
as his mother insisted, he finally put the sketch into 
her hand, and then hung his head, expecting to be well 
scolded. But when the good lady saw what was on 
the paper, in lines of red and black ink, she uttered 
a scream of surprise and joy. 

" Bless me ! " cried she. " It is a picture of little 
Sally!" 

And then she threw her arms around our friend 
Benjamin, and kissed him so tenderly that he never 
afterwards was afraid to show his performances to his 
mother. 

As Ben grew older, he was observed to take vast de- 
light in looking at the hues and forms of nature. For 
instance, he was greatly pleased with the blue violets 
of spring, the wild roses of summer, and the scarlet 
\jardinal-flowers of early autumn. In the decline of 
tlie year, when the woods were variegated with all the 
colors of the rainbow, Ben seemed to desire nothing 
better than to gaze at them from mom till night. The 
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purple and golden cloads of sunset were a joy to him. 
And he was continually endeavoring to draw the fig- 
ures of trees, men, mountains, houses, cattle, geese, 
ducks, and turkeys, with a piece of chalk, on bam 
doors or on the floor. 

In these old times the Mohawk Indians were still 
numerous in Pennsylvania. Every year a party of 
them used to pay a visit to Springfield, because the 
wigwams of their ancestors had formerly stood there. 
These wild men grew fond of little Ben, and made him 
very happy by giving him some of the red and yellow 
paint with which they were accustomed to adorn their 
faces. His mother, too, presented him with a piece of 
indigo. Thus he had now three colors, — red, blue, 
and yellow, — and could manufacture green by mixing 
the yellow with the blue. Our friend Ben was over- 
joyed, and doubtless showed his gratitude to the In- 
dians by taking their likenesses in the strange dresses 
which they wore, with feathers, tomahawks, and bows 
and arrows. 

But all this time the young artist had no paint- 
brushes ; nor were there any to be bought, unless he 
had sent to Philadelphia on purpose. However, he 
was a very ingenious boy, and resolved to manufacture 
paint-brushes for himself. With this design he laid 
hold upon — what do you think? Why, upon a re- 
spectable old black cat, who was sleeping quietly by 
the fireside. 

" Puss," said little Ben to the cat, " pray give me 
some of the fur from the tip of thy tail ? " 

Though he addressed the black cat so civilly, yet 
Ben was determined to have the fur whether she were 
willing or not. Puss, who had no great zeal for the 
fine arts, would have resisted if she could \ but tib& 
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boy was armed with his mother's scissors, and very 
dexterously clipped off fur enough to make a paint- 
brush. This was of so much use to him that he ap- 
plied to Madam Puss again and again, until her 
warm coat of fur had become so thin and ragged that 
she could hardly keep comfortable through the winter. 
Poor thing I she was forced to creep close into the 
chimney-comer, and eyed Ben with a very rueful phys- 
iognomy. But Ben considered it more necessary that 
he should have paint-brushes than that puss should be 
warm. 

About this period friend West received a visit from 
Mr. Pennington, a merchant of Philadelphia, who was 
likewise a member of the Society of Friends. The 
visitor, on entering the parlor, was surprised to see it 
ornamented with drawings of Indian chiefs, and of 
birds with beautiful plumage, and of the wild flowers 
of the forest. Nothing of the kind was ever seen be- 
fore in the habitation of a Quaker farmer. 

" Why, Friend West," exclaimed the Philadelplua 
merchant, ^^ what has possessed thee to cover thy walls 
with all these pictures ? Where on earth didst thou 
get them ? " 

Then Friend West explained that all these pictures 
were painted by little Ben, with no better materials 
than red and yellow ochre and a piece of indigo, and 
with brushes made of the black cat's fur. 

" Verily," said Mr. Pennington, " the boy hath a 
wonderful faculty. Some of our friends might look 
upon these matters as vanity ; but Uttle Benjamin ap- 
pears to have been bom a painter ; and Providence is 
wiser than we are." 

The good merchant patted Benjamin on the head^ 
iuid evidently considered Hm a wonderful boy. When 
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his parents saw how much their son's performances 
were admired, they, no doubt, remembered the proph- 
ecy of the old Quaker preacher respecting Ben's future 
eminence. Yet they could not understand how he was 
"^ver to become a very great and useful man merely by 
making pictures. 

One evening, shortly after Mr. Pennington's return 
to Philadelphia, a package arrived at Springfield, di- 
rected to our little friend Ben. 

" What can it possibly be ? " thought Ben, when it 
was put into his hands. ^^ Who can have sent me t»uch 
a great square package as this ?" 

On taking off the thick brown paper which enveloped 
it, behold ! there was a paint-box, with a great many 
cakes of paint, and brushes of various sizes. It was 
the gift of good Mr. Pennington. There were like- 
wise several squares of canvas such as artists use for 
painting pictures upon, and, in addition to all these 
treasures, some beautiful engravings of landscapes. 
These were the first pictures that Ben had ever seen 
except those of his own drawing. 

What a joyful evening was this for the little artist I 
At bedtime he put the paint-box under his pillow, and 
got hardly a wink of sleep ; for, all night long, his 
fancy was painting pictures in the darkness. In the 
morning he hurried to the garret, and was seen no 
more till the dinner-hour; nor did he give himself 
time to eat more than a mouthful or two of food be- 
fore he hurried back to the garret again. The next 
day, and the next, he was just as busy as ever ; until 
at last his mother thought it time to ascertain what 
he was about. She accordingly followed him to the 
garret. 

On opening the door, the first object tbA.t y^^^^^^^q^^^ 
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itself to her eyes was our friend Benjamin, giving flie 
last touches to a beautiful picture. He liad copied 
portions of two of the engravings, and made one pic- 
ture out of both, with such admirable skill that it was 
far more beautiful than the originals. The grass, the 
trees, the water, the sky, and the houses were all 
painted in their proper colors. There, too, were the 
sunshine and the shadow, looking as natural as life. 

" My dear child, thou hast done wonders I " cried 
his mother. 

The good lady was in an ecstasy of delight. And 
well might she be proud of her boy ; for there were 
touches in this picture which old artists, who had 
spent a lifetime in the business, need not have been 
ashamed of. Many a year afterwards, this wonderful, 
production was exhibited at the Koyal Academy in 
London. 

When Benjamin was quite a large lad he was sent 
to school at Philadelphia. Not long after his arrival 
he had a slight attack of fever, which confined him to 
his bed. The light, which would otherwise have dis- 
turbed him, was excluded from his chamber by means 
of closed wooden shutters. At first it appeared so to- 
tally dark that Ben could not distinguish any object in 
the room. By degrees, however, his eyes became ac- 
customed to the scanty light. 

He was lying on his back, looking up towards the 
ceiling, when suddenly he beheld the dim apparition 
of a white cow moving slowly over his head ! Beiv 
started, and rubbed his eyes in the greatest amaze* 
ment. 

" What can this mean ? " thought he. 

The white cow disappeared ; and next came several 
pigs, which trotted along the ceiling aiid vanished intc 
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the darkness of the chamber. So lifelike did these 
gmnters look that Ben almost seemed to hear them 
squeak. 

" Well, this is very strange ! " said Ben to himself. 

When the people of the house came to see him, 
Benjamin told them of the marvellous circumstance 
which had occurred. But they would not believo 
him. 

" Benjamin, thou art surely out of thy senses 1 '* 
cried they. " How is it possible that a white cow and 
a litter of pigs should be visible on the ceiling of a 
dark chamber?" 

Ben, however, had great confidence in his own eye- 
sight, and was determined to search the mystery to the 
bottom. For this purpose, when he was again left 
alone, he got out of bed and examined the window- 
shutters. He soon perceived a small chink in one of 
them, through which a ray of light found its passage 
and rested upon the ceiling. Now, the science of 
optics will inform us that the pictures of the white cow 
and the pigs, and of other objects out of doors, came 
into the dark chamber through this narrow chink, and 
were painted over Benjamin's head. It is greatly to 
his credit that he discovered the scientific principle of 
this phenomenon, and, by means of it, constructed a 
camera-obscura, or magic-lantern, out of a hollow box. 
This was of great advantage to him in drawing land- 
scapes. 

Well, time went on, and Benjamin continued to 
draw and paint pictures until he had now reached the 
age when it was proper that he should choose a busi- 
ness for life. His father and mother were in consider- 
able perplexity about him. According to the ideas of 
the Quakers, it is not right for people to si^nd tib&^s. 
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lives in occupations that are no real and sensible ad* 
vantage to the world. Now, what advantage could 
the world expect from Benjamin's pictures ? This was 
a difficult question ; and, in order to set their minds 
at rest, his parents determined to consult the preachers 
and wise men of their society. Accordingly, they all 
assembled in the meeting-house, and discussed the mat- 
ter from begmning to end. 

Finally they came to a very wise decision. It seemed 
so evident that Providence had created Benjamin to be 
a painter, and had given him abilities which would be 
thrown away in any other business, that the Quakers 
resolved not to oppose his inclination. They even ac- 
knowledged that the sight of a beautiful picture might 
convey instruction to the mind, and might benefit the 
heart as much as a good book or a wise discourse. 
They therefore committed the youth to the direction 
of God, being well assured that he best knew what was 
his proper sphere of usefidness. The old men laid 
their hands upon Benjamin's head and gave him their 
blessing, and the women kissed him affectionately. 
All consented that he should go forth into the world 
and learn to be a painter by studying the best pictures 
of ancient and modem times. 

So our friend Benjamin left the dwelling of his par- 
ents, and his native woods and streams, and the good 
Quakers of Springfield, and the Indians who had 
given him his first colors ; he left all the places and 
persons whom he had hitherto known, and returned 
to them no more. He went first to Philadelphia, and 
afterwards to Europe. Here he was noticed by many 
great people, but retained all the sobriety and simplio* 
ity which he had learned among the Quakers. It is 
related of him, that, when he was presented at the 
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court of the Prince of Parma, he kept his hat upon his 
head even while kissing the Prince's hand. 

When he was twenty-five years old he went to Lon- 
don, and established himself there as an artist. In due 
course of time he acquired great fame by his pictures, 
and was made chief painter to King George III. and 
president of the Royal Academy of Arts. When the 
Quakers of Pennsylvania heard of his success, they 
felt that the prophecy of the old preacher as to little 
Ben's future eminence was now accomplished. It is 
true, they shook their heads at his pictures of battle 
and bloodshed, such as the Death of Wolfe, thinking 
that these terrible scenes should not be held up to the 
admiration of the world. 

But they approved of the great paintings in which 
he represented the miracles and sufferings of the Re- 
deemer of mankind. King George employed him to 
adorn a large and beautiful chapel at Windsor Castle 
with pictures of these sacred subjects. He likewise 
painted a magnificent picture of Christ Healing the 
Sick, which he gave to the hospital at Philadelphia. 
It was exhibited to the public, and produced so much 
profit that the hospital was enlarged so as to accom- 
modate thirty more patients. If Benjamin West had 
done no other good deed than this, yet it would have 
been enough to entitle him to an honorable remem- 
brance forever. At this very day there are thirty poor 
people in the hospital who owe all their comforts to 
that same picture. 

We shall mention only a single incident more. The 
picture of Christ Healing the Sick was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in London, where it covered a 
vast space, and displayed a multitude of figures as 
large as life. Oti the wa^i, close beside this admirable 
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picture, hung a small and faded landscape. It was 
the same that little Ben had painted in his father's 
garret, after receiving the paint-box and engravings 
from good Mr. Pennington. 

He lived many years in peace and honor, and died 
in 1820, at the age of eighty-two. The story of his 
life is almost as wonderful as a fairy tale ; for there 
are few stranger transformations than that of a little 
unknown Quaker boy, in the wilds of America, into 
the most distinguished English painter of his day. 
Let us each make the best use of our natural abili- 
ties as Benjamin West did ; and, with the blessing of 
Providence, we shall arrive at some good end. As for. 
fame, it is but little matter whether we acquire it or 
not. 

"Thank you for the story, my dear father," said 
Edward, when it was finished. " Do you know that 
it seems as if I could sep things without the help of 
my eyes ? While you were speaking I have seen little 
Ben, and the baby in its cradle, and the Indians, and 
the white cow, and the pigs, and kind Mr. Pennington, 
and all the good old Quakers, almost as plainly as if 
they were in this very room." 

" It is because your attention was not disturbed by 
outward objects," replied Mr. Temple. "People, when 
deprived of sight, often have more vivid ideas than 
those who possess the perfect use of their eyes. I will 
venture to say that George has not attended to the 
story quite so closely." 

"No, indeed," said George; "but it was a very 
pretty story for all that. How I should have laughed 
to see Ben making a paint-brush out of the black cat's 
tail ! I intend to try the experiment with Emily's 
kititen." 
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*' Oh no, no, George 1 " cried Emily, earnestly. " My 
kitten cannot spare her tail." 

Edward being an invalid, it was now time for him 
to retire to bed. When the family bade him good 
night he turned his face towards them, looking very 
loath to part. 

^^ I shall not know when morning comes," said he, 
sorrowfully. " And, besides, 1 want to hear your 
voices all the time ; for, when nobody is speaking, it 
seems as if I were alone in a dark world." 

" You must have faith, my dear child," replied his 
mother. '^ Faith is the soul's eyesight ; and when we 
possess it the world is never dark nor lonely." 



CHAPTER in. 

The next day Edward began to get accustomed to 
his new condition of life. Once, indeed, when his par- 
ents were out of the way and only Emily was left to 
take care of him, he could not resist the temptation to 
thrust aside the bandage, and peep at the anxious face 
of his little nurse. But, in spite of the dimness of the 
chamber, the experunent caused him so much pain 
that he felt no inclination to take another look. So, 
with a deep sigh, he resigned himself to his fate. 

^' Emily, pray talk to me I " said he, somewhat im- 
patiently. 

Now, Emily was a remarkably silent little girl, and 
did not possess that liveliness of disposition which ren- 
ders some children such excellent companions. She 
seldom laughed, and had not the faculty of making 
many words about small matters. But the love and 
earnestness of her heart taught her how to amuse poor 
Edward in his darkness. She put her knitting-work 
into his hands. 

" You must learn how to knit," said she. 

" What ! without using my eyes ? " cried Edward. 

" I can knit with my eyes shut," replied Emily. 

Then with her own little hands she guided Edward's 
fingers while he set about this new occupation. So 
awkward were his first attempts that any other little 
girl would have laughed heartily. But Emily pre- 
served her gravity, and showed the utmost patience in 
taking up the innumerable stitches which he let dowu. 
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In the course of an hour or two, his progress was 
quite encouraging. 

When evening came, Edward acknowledged that 
the day had been far less wearisome than he antici- 
pated. But he was glad, nevertheless, when his fa- 
ther and mother, and George and Emily, all took their 
seats around his chair. He put out his hand to grasp 
each of their hands, and smiled with a very bright ex- 
pression upon his lips. 

" Now I can see you all with my mind's eye," said 
he. " And now, father, pray tell us another story.'* 

So Mr. Temple began. 

SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

[bobk 1642. DIED 1727.] 

On Christmas Day, in the year 1642, Isaac Newton 
was bom at the small village of Woolsthorpe, in Eng- 
land. Little did his mother think, when she beheld 
her new-bom babe, that he was destined to explain 
many matters which had been a mystery ever since 
the creation of the world. 

Isaac's father being dead, Mrs. Newton was married 
again to a clergyman, and went to reside at North 
Witham. Her son was left to the care of his good old 
grandmother, who was very kind to him and sent him 
to school. In his early years Isaac did not appear to 
be a very bright scholar, but was chiefly remarkable 
for his ingenuity in aU mechanical occupations. He 
had a set of little tools and saws of various sizes man- 
ufactured by himself. With the aid of these Isaac 
contrived to make many curious articles, at which he 
worked with so much skill that he seemed to have been 
bom with a saw or chisel in hand. 

The neighbors looked with vast admiration at the 
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things which Isaac manufactured. And his old grand- 
mother, I suppose, was never weary of talking about 
him. 

^^ He '11 make a capital workman one of these days," 
she would probably say. " No fear but what Isaac 
will do well in the world and be a rich man before he 
dies." 

It is amusing to conjecture what were the antici- 
pations of his grandmother and the neighbors about 
Isaac's future life. Some of them, perhaps, fancied 
that he would make beautiful furniture of mahogany, 
rosewood, or polished oak, inlaid with ivory and ebony, 
and magnificently gilded. And then, doubtless, all 
the rich people would purchase these fine things to 
adorn their drawing-rooms. Others probably thought 
that little Isaac was destined to be an architect, and 
would bmld splendid mansions for the nobility and 
gentry, and churches too, with the tallest steeples that 
had ever been seen in England. 

Some of his friends, no doubt, advised Isaac's grand- 
mother to apprentice him to a clock-maker ; for, be- 
sides his mechanical skill, the boy seemed to have a 
taste for mathematics, which would be very useful to 
him in that profession. And then, in due time, Isaac 
would set up for himself, and would manufacture curi- 
ous clocks, like those that contain sets of dancing fig- 
ures, which issue from the dial-plate when the hour is 
struck ; or like those where a ship sails across the face 
of the clock, and is seen tossing up and down on the 
waves as often as the penduliun vibrates. 

Indeed, there was some ground for supposing that 
Isaac would devote himself to the manufacture of 
clocks ; since he had already made one of a kind which 
Dobody had ever heard of before. It was set a-goingi 
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not by wheels and weights like other clocks, but by 
the dropping of water. This was an object of great 
wonderment to all the people round about; and it 
must be confessed that there are few boys, or men 
either, who could contrive to tell what o'clock it is by 
means of a bowl of water. 

Besides the water-clock, Isaac made a sundial. Thus 
his grandmother was never at a loss to know the hour; 
for the water-clock would tell it in the shade, and the 
dial in the sunshine. The sundial is said to be still 
in existence at Woolsthorpe, on the comer of the 
house where Isaac dwelt. If so, it must have marked 
the passage of every sunny hour that has elapsed since 
Isaac Newton was a boy. It marked all the famous 
moments of his life ; it marked the hour of his death ; 
and still the sunshine creeps slowly over it, as regu- 
larly as when Isaac first set it up. 

Yet we must not say that the simdial has lasted 
longer than its maker; for Isaac Newton will exist 
long after the dial — yea, and long after the sun it- 
self — shall have crumbled to decay. 

Isaac possessed a wonderful faculty of acquiring 
knowledge by the simplest means. For instance, what 
method do you suppose he took to find out the strength 
of the wind ? You will never guess how the boy could 
compel that unseen, inconstant, and ungovernable won- 
der, the wind, to tell him the measure of its strength. 
Yet nothing can be more simple. He jumped against 
the wind ; and by the length of his jump he could cal- 
culate the force of a gentle breeze, a brisk gale, or a 
tempest. Thus, even in his boyish sports, he was con- 
tinually searching out the secrets of philosophy. 

Not far from his grandmother's residence there was 
a windmill which operated on a new plan.« Is^idA ^^a^ 
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in the habit of going thither frequently, and would 
spend whole hours in examining its various parts. 
While the mill was at rest he pried into its internal 
machinery. When its broad sails were set in motion 
by the wind, he watched the process by which the mill- 
stones were made to revolve and crush the grain that 
was put into the hopper. After gaining a thorough 
knowledge of its construction he was observed to be 
unusually busy with his tools. 

It was not long before his grandmother and all the 
neighborhood knew what Isaac had been about. He 
had constructed a model of the windmill, though not 
80 large, I suppose, as one of the box-traps which boys 
set to catch squirrels, yet every part of the mill and 
its machinery was complete. Its little sails were neatly 
made of linen, and whirled round very swiftly when 
the mill was placed in a draught of air. Even a puff 
of wind from Isaac^s mouth or from a pair of bellows 
was sufficient to set the sails in motion. And, what 
was most curious, if a handful of grains of wheat were 
put into the little hopper, they would soon be con- 
verted into snow-white flour. 

Isaac's playmates were enchanted with his new wind- 
milL They thought that nothing so pretty and so won- 
derful had ever been seen in the whole world. 

" But, Isaac," said one of them, " you have forgotten 
one thing that belongs to a mill." 

"What is that?" asked Isaac; for he supposed 
that, from the roof of the mill to its foundation, he 
had forgotten nothing. 

" Why, where is the miller ? " said his friend. 

"That is true, — I must look out for one," said 
Isaac; and he set himself to consider how the defr 
eiency should be supplied. 
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He might easily have made the miniature figure of 
a man ; but then it would not have been able to move 
about and perform the duties of a miller. As Captain 
Lemuel Gulliver had not yet discovered the island of 
Lilliput, Isaac did not know that there were little men 
in the world whose size was just suited to his windmill. 
It so happened, however, that a mouse had just been 
caught in the trap ; and, as no other miller could be 
found, Mr. Mouse was appointed to that important 
office. The new miller made a very respectable ap- 
pearance in his dark-gray coat. To be sure, he had 
not a very good character for honesty, and was sus- 
pected of sometimes stealing a portion of the grain 
which was given him to grind. But perhaps some 
two-legged millers are quite as dishonest as this small 
quadruped. 

As Isaac grew older, it was f oimd that he had far 
more important matters in his mind than the manu- 
facture of toys like the little windmill. All day long, 
if left to himself, he was either absorbed in thought or 
engaged in some book of mathematics or natural phi- 
losophy. At night, I think it probable, he looked up 
with reverential curiosity to the stars, and wondered 
whether they were worlds like our own, and how great 
was their distance from the earth, and what was the 
power that kept them in their courses. Perhaps, even 
so early in life, Isaac Newton felt a presentiment that 
he shoidd be able, hereafter, to answer all these ques- 
tions. 

When Isaac was fourteen years old, his mother's 
second husband being now dead, she wished her son tc 
leave school and assist her in managing the farm at 
Woolsthorpe. For a year or two, therefore, he tried 
to turn his attention to farming;. But his miiidL^«& 
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8o bent on becoming a scholar that his mother sent 
him back to school, and afterwards to the Universit}' 
of Cambridge. 

I have now finished my anecdotes of Isaac Newton's 
boyhood. My story would be far too long were I to 
mention all the splendid discoveries which he made 
after he came to be a man. He was the first tliat 
found out the nature of light ; for, before his day, no- 
body could tell what the sunshine was composed of. 
You remember, I suppose, the story of an apple's fall- 
ing on his head, and thus leading him to discover the 
force of gravitation, which keeps the heavenly bodies 
in their courses. When he had once got hold of this 
idea, he never permitted his mind to rest until he had 
searched out all the laws by which the planets are 
guided through the sky. This he did as thoroughly 
as if he had gone up among the stars and tracked 
them in their orbits. The boy had found out the 
mechanism of a windmill ; the man explained to his 
fellow-men the mechanism of the imiverse. 

While making these researches he was accustomed 
to spend night after night in a lofty tower, gazing at 
the heavenly bodies through a telescope. His mind 
was lifted far above the things of this world. He may 
be said, indeed, to have spent the greater part of his 
life in worlds that lie thousands and millions of mile/ 
away ; for where the thoughts and the heart are, thera 
is our true existence. 

Did you never hear the story of Newton and his lit- 
tle dog Diamond ? One day, when he was fifty years 
old, and had been hard at work more than twenty 
years studying the theory of light, he went out of his 
chamber, leaving his little dog asleep before the fire. 
On the table lay a heap of manuscript papers, contain* 
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mg all the discoveries which Newton had made during 
those twenty years. When his master was gone, up 
rose little Diamond, jumped upon the table, and over- 
threw the lighted candle. The papers immediately 
caught fire. 

Just as the destruction was completed Newton 
opened the chamber door, and perceived that the la- 
bors of twenty years were reduced to a heap of ashes. 
There stood little Diamond, the author of all the mis- 
chief. Almost any other man would have sentenced 
the dog to immediate death. But Newton patted him 
on the head with his usual kindness, although grief 
was at his heart. 

" O Diamond, Diamond," exclaimed he, " thou lit- 
tle knowest the mischief thou hast done I " 

This incident affected his health and spirits for 
some time afterwards ; but, from his conduct towards 
the little dog, you may judge what was the sweetness 
of his temper. 

Newton lived to be a very old man, and acquired 
great renown, and was made a member of Parliament, 
and received the honor of knighthood from the king. 
But he cared little for earthly fame and honors, and 
felt no pride in the vastness of his knowledge. All 
that he had learned only made him feel how little he 
knew in comparison to what remained to be known. 

" I seem to myself like a child," observed he, " play, 
ing on the sea-shore, and picking up here and there a 
eurioiis shell or a pretty pebble^ while the boundless 
ocean of Truth lies undiscovered before me." 

At last, in 1727, when he was forescore and five 
years old. Sir Isaac Newton died, — or rather he ceased 
to live on earth. We may be permitted to believe 
that he is still searching out the infinite wisdom and 
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goodness of the Creator as earnestly, and with even 
more success, than while his spirit animated a mortal 
body. He has left a fame behind him which will be 
as endurable as if his name were written in letters of 
light formed by the stars upon the midnight sky. 

" I love to hear about mechanical contrivances, such 
as the water-clock and the little windmill," remarked 
George. " I suppose, if Sir Isaac Newton had only 
thought of it, he might have found out the steam- 
engine, and railroads, and all the other famous inven* 
tions that have come into use since his day." 

"Very possibly he might," replied Mr. Temple; 
"and no doubt a great many people would tJiink it 
more useful to manufacture steam-engines than to 
search out the system of the universe. Other great 
astronomers besides Newton have been endowed with 
mechanical genius. There was David Kittenhouse, an 
American, — he made a perfect little water-mill when 
he was only seven or eight years old. But this sort of 
ingenuity is but a mere trifle in comparison with the 
other talents of such men." 

" It must have been beautiful," said Edward, " to 
spend whole nights in a high tower as Newton did, 
razing at the stars, and the comets, and the meteors. 
3ut what would Newton have done had he been blind ? 
;r if his eyes had been no better than mine ? " 

" Why, even then, ray dear child," observed Mrs. 
iTemple, " he would have found out some way of en- 
lightening his mind and of elevating his soul. But 
come ; little Emily is waiting to bid you good-night. 
You must go to sleep and dream of seeing all our 
faces." 

" But how sad it will be when I awake I " murmured 
Edward. 



CHAPTER IV. 

In the course of the next day the harmony of our 
little family was disturbed by something like a quarrel 
between George and Edward. 

The former, though he loved his brother dearly, had 
found it quite too great a sacrifice of his own enjoy- 
ments to spend all his play-time in a darkened cham- 
ber. Edward, on the other hand, was inclined to be 
despotic. He felt as if his bandaged eyes entitled him 
to demand that everybody who enjoyed the blessing of 
sight should contribute to his comfort and amusement. 
He therefore insisted that George, instead of going out 
to play football, should join with himself and Emily 
in a game of questions and answers. 

George resolutely refused, and ran out of the house. 
He did not revisit Edward's chamber till the evening, 
when he stole in, looking confused, yet somewhat sid- 
len, and sat down beside his father's chair. It was 
evident, by a motion of Edward's head and a slight 
trembling of his lips, that he was aware of George's 
entrance, though his footsteps had been almost inaudi- 
ble. Emily, with her serious and earnest little face, 
looked from one to the other, as if she longed to be a 
messenger of peace between them. 

Mr. Temple, without seeming to notice any of these 
circumstances, began a story. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

[bobn 1709. DUD 1784.] 

'* Sam." said Mr. Michael Johnson, of Lichfield, one 
morning, " I am very feeble and ailing to-day. You 
must go to Uttoxeter in my stead, and tend the book- 
stall in the market-place there." 

This was spoken above a hundred years ago by an 
elderly man, who had once been a thriving bookseller 
at Lichfield, in England. Being now in reduced cir- 
cumstances, he was forced to go every market-day and 
sell books at a stall, in the neighboring village of Ut- 
toxeter. 

His son, to whom Mr. Johnson spoke, was a great 
boy, of very singular aspect. He had an intelligent 
face ; but it was seamed and distorted by a scrofulous 
humor, which affected his eyes so badly that sometimes 
he was almost blind. Owing to the same cause his 
head would often shake with a tremulous motion as if 
he were afflicted with the palsy. When Sam was an 
infant, the famous Queen Anne had tried to cure him 
of this disease by laying her royal hands upon his 
head. But though the touch of the king or queen was 
supposed to be a certain remedy for scrofula, it pro- 
duced no good effect upon Sam Johnson. 

At the time which we speak of the poor lad was not 
very well dressed, and wore shoes from which his toes 
peeped out ; for his old father had barely the means of 
supporting his wife and children. But, jKwr as the 
family were, young Sam Johnson had as much pride 
as any nobleman's son in England. The fact was, he 
felt conscious of uncommon sense and ability, which^ 
in his own opinion, entitled him to great respect from 
the world* Perhaps he would have been glad if grown 
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people had treated him as reverentially as his school- 
fellows did. Three of them were accustomed to come 
for him every morning; and while he sat upon the 
back of one, the two others supported him on each 
side ; and thus he rode to school in triumph. 

Being a personage of so much importance, Sam could 
not bear the idea of standing all day in Uttoxeter mar- 
ket offering books to the rude and ignorant country 
people. Doubtless he felt more reluctant on account 
of his shabby clothes, and the disorder of his eyes, and 
the tremulous motion of his head. 

When Mr. Michael Johnson spoke, Sam pouted and 
made an indistinct grumbling in his throat ; then he 
looked his old father in the face, and answered him 
loudly and deliberately. 

" Sir," said he, " I will not go to Uttoxeter mar- 
ket!" 

Mr. Johnson had seen a great deal of the lad's ob- 
stinacy ever since his birth ; and while Sam was 
younger, the old gentleman had probably used the rod 
whenever occasion seemed to require. But he was 
now too feeble and too much out of spirits to contend 
with this stubborn and violent - tempered boy. He 
therefore gave up the point at once, and prepared 
to go to Uttoxeter himself. 

" Well, Sam," said Mr. Johnson, as he took his hat 
and staff, " if for the sake of your foolish pride you 
can suffer your poor sick father to stand all day in the 
noise and confusion of the market when he ought to 
be in his bed, I have no more to say. But you will 
think of this, Sam, when I am dead and gone." 

So the poor old man (perhaps with a tear in his 
eye, but certainly with sorrow in his heart) set forth 
towards Uttoxeter. The gray-haired^ feebl^^ \si!^\»5^ 
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choly Michael Johnson ! How sad a thing it was thai 
he should be forced to go, in his sickness, and toil for 
the support of an ungrateful son who was too proud to 
do anything for his father, or his mother, or himself ! 
Sam looked after Mr, Johnson with a sullen counte- 
nance till he was out of sight. 

But when the old man's figure, as he went stooping 
along the street, was no more to be seen, the boy's 
heart began to smite him. He had a vivid imagina- 
tion, and it tormented him with the image of his 
father standing in the mai'ket-place of Uttoxeter and 
oflfering his books to the noisy crowd around him. 
Sam seemed to behold him arranging his literary mer- 
chandise upon the stall in such a way as was best cal- 
culated to attract notice. Here was Addison's " Spec- 
tator," a long row of little volumes ; here was Pope's 
translation of the Iliad and Odyssey ; here were Dry- 
den's poems, or those of Prior, Here, likewise, were 
" Gulliver's Travels," and a variety of little gilt-cov- 
ered children's books, such as " Tom Thiunb, " " Jack 
the Giant Queller," " Mother Goose's Melodies," and 
others which our great-grandparents used to read in 
their childhood. And here were sermons for the 
pious, and pamphlets for the politicians, and ballads, 
some merry and some dismal ones, for the country 
people to sing. 

Sam, in imagination, saw his father offer these 
books, pamphlets, and ballads, now to the rude yeo- 
men, who perhaps could not read a word ; now to the 
country squires, who cared for nothing but to hunt 
hares and foxes ; now to the children, who chose to 
spend their coppers for sugar -plums or gingerbread 
rather than for picture-books. And if Mr. Johnson 
should sell a book to man, woman, or child, it would 
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eost him an hour's talk to get a profit of only six- 
pence. 

" My poor father ! " thought Sam to himself. " How 
his head will ache ! and how heavy his heart will be I 
I am almost sorry that I did not do as he bade me." 

Then the boy went to his mother, who was busy 
about the house. She did not know of what had passed 
between Mr. Johnson and Sam. 

" Mother," said he, " did you think father seemed 
very ill to-day?" 

" Yes, Sam," answered his mother, turning with a 
flushed face from the fire, where she was cooking their 
scanty dinner. " Your father did look very ill ; and 
it is a pity he did not send you to Uttoxeter in his 
stead. You are a great boy now, and would rejoice, 
I am sure, to do something for your poor father, who 
has done so much for you." 

The lad made no reply. But again his imagination 
set to work and conjured up another picture of poor 
Michael Johnson. He was standing in the hot sun- 
shine of the market-place, and looking so weary, sick, 
and disconsolate, that the eyes of all the crowd were 
drawn to him. '^ Had this old man no son," the peo- 
ple would say among themselves, " who might have 
taken his place at the book-stall while the father kept 
his bed ? " And perhaps, — but this was a terrible 
thought for Sam I — perhaps his father would faint 
away and fall down in the market-place, with his gray 
hair in the dust and his venerable face as deathlike as 
that of a corpse. And there would be the by-standers 
gazing earnestly at Mr. Johnson and whispering, " Is 
he dead? Is he dead?" 

And Sam shuddered as he repeated to uimself , '^ Is 
he dead?" 
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"Oh, I have been a cruel son!" thought he within 
his own heart. " God forgive me ! God forgive me ! " 

But God could not yet forgive him ; for he was not 
truly penitent. Had he been so, he would have has- 
tened away that very moment to Uttoxeter, and have 
fallen at his father's feet, even iu the midst of the 
crowded market-place. There he would have con- 
fessed his fault, and besought Mr. Johnson to go home 
and leave the rest of the day's work to him. But such 
was Sam's pride and natural stubbornness that he 
could not bring himself to this humiliation. Yet he 
ought to have done so, for his own sake, for his father's 
sake, and for God's sake. 

After sunset old Michael Johnson came slowly 
home and sat down in his customary chair. He said 
nothing to Sam ; nor do I know that a single word 
ever passed between them on the subject of the son's 
disobedience. In a few years his father died, and left 
Sam to fight his way through the world by himself. 
It would make our story much too long were I to tell 
you even a few of the remarkable events of Sam's life. 
Moreover, there is the less need of this, because many 
books have been written about that poor boy, and the 
fame that he acquired, and all that he did or talked of 
doing after he came to be a man. 

But one thing I must not neglect to say. From his 
boyhood upward until the latest day of his life he 
never forgot the story of Uttoxeter market. Often 
when ho was a scholar of the University of Oxford, or 
mastei of an academy at Edial, or a writer for the 
London booksellers, — in all his poverty and toil and 
in all his success, — while he was walking the streets 
without a shilling to buy food, or when the greatest 
men of England were proud to feast him at their 
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table, — still that heavy and remorseful thought came 
back to him, " I was cruel to my poor father in his ill- 
ness!" Many and many a time, awake or in his 
dreams, he seemed to see old Michael Johnson standi 
ing in the dust and confusion of the market-place, and 
pressing his withered hand to his forehead as if it 
ached. 

Alas I my dear children, it is a sad thing to have 
such a thought as this to bear us company through 
life. 

Though the story was but half finished, yet, as it 
was longer than usual, Mr. Temple here made a short 
pause. He perceived that Emily was in tears, and 
Edward turned his half -veiled face towards the speaker 
with an air of great eamiestness and interest. As for 
George, he had withdrawn into the dusky shadow be- 
hind his father's chair. 



CHAPTER V. 

In a few moments Mr. Temple restimed the storj, 
as follows : — 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

[cONTmUED.] 

Well, my children, fifty years had passed away since 
young Sam Johnson had shown himself so hard-hearted 
towards his father. It was now market-day in the vil- 
lage of Uttoxeter. 

In the street of the village you might see cattle- 
dealers with cows and oxen for sale, and pig-drovers 
with herds of squeakmg swine, and farmers with cart- 
loads of cabbages, turnips, onions, and all other prod- 
uce of the soil. Now and then a farmer's red-faced 
wife trotted along on horseback, with butter and 
cheese in two large panniers. The people of the vil- 
lage, with country squires, and other visitors from the 
neighborhood, walked hither and thither, trading, 
jesting, quarrelling, and making just such a bustle as 
their fathers and grandfathers had made half a cen- 
tury before. 

In one part of the street there was a puppet-show, 
with a ridiculous merry-andrew, who kept both grown 
people and children in a roar of laughter. On the op- 
posite side was the old stone church of Uttoxeter, with 
ivy climbing up its walls and partly obscuring its 
Gothic windows. 

There was a clock in the gray tower of the ancient 
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church, and the hands on the dial-plate had now al- 
most reached the hour of noon. At this busiest hour 
of the market a strange old gentleman was seen mak- 
ing his way among the crowd. He was very tall and 
bulky, and wore a brown coat and small-clothes, with 
black worsted stockings and buckled shoes. On his 
head was a three-cornered hat, beneath which a bushy 
gray wig thrust itself out, all in disorder. The old 
gentleman elbowed the people aside, and forced his 
way through the midst of them with a singular kind of 
gait, rolling his body hither and thither, so that he 
needed twice as much room as any oilier person there. 

" Make way, sir 1 " he would cry out, in a loud, 
harsh voice, when somebody happen^l to interrupt hii 
progress. « Sir, you intrude your perscn into the pub- 
lie thoroughfare I " 

" What a queer old fellow this is I " muttered the 
people among themselves, hardly knowing whether to 
laugh or to be angry. 

But when they looked into the venerable stranger's 
face, not the most thoughtless among them dared to 
offer him the least impertinence. Though his features 
were scarred and distorted with the scrofula, and 
though his eyes were dim and bleared, yet there was 
something of authority and wisdom in his look, which 
impressed them all with awe. So they stood aside to 
let him pass ; and the old gentleman made his way 
across the market-place, and paused near the comer of 
the ivy-mantled church. Just as he reached it the 
clock struck twelve. 

On the very spot of groimd where the stranger now 
stood some aged people remembered that old Michael 
Johnson had formerly kept his book-stall. The little 
children who had once bought pictip:^books of him 
were grrandfathers now. \ ^ ' .\V *;*£- 
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^^ Yes ; here is the very spot I " muttered the old 
gentleman to himself. 

There this unknown personage took his stand and 
removed the three-cornered hat from his head. It was 
the busiest hour of the day. What with the hum of 
human voices, the lowing of cattle, the squeaking of 
pigs, and the laughter caused by the merry-andrew, 
the market-place was in very great confusion. But the 
stranger seemed not to notice it any more than if the 
silence of a desert were around him. He was rapt in 
his own thoughts. Sometimes he raised his furrowed 
brow to Heaven, as if in prayer ; sometimes he bent 
his head, as if an insupportable weight of sorrow were 
upon him. It increased the awfulness of his aspect 
that there was a motion of his head and an almost 
continual tremor throughout his frame, with singular 
twitchings and contortions of his features. 

The hot sun blazed upon his unprotected head ; but 
he seemed not to feel its fervor. A dark cloud swept 
across the sky and rain-drops pattered into the market- 
place ; but the stranger heeded not the shower. The 
people began to gaze at the mysterious old gentleman 
with superstitious fear and wonder. Who could he 
be ? Whence did he come ? Wherefore was he stand- 
ing bareheaded in the market-place? Even the school- 
boys left the merry-andrew and came to gaze, with 
wide-open eyes, at this tall, strange-looking old man. 

There was a cattle-drover in the village who had 
recently made a journey to the Smithfield Market, 
in London. No sooner had this man thrust his way 
through the throng and taken a look at the unknown 
personage, than he whispered to one of his acquain, 
tances, — 

^^ I say, Neighbor Hutchins, would ye like to kno^ 
who (^ (4^ geatibman is"? '' 
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"Ay, that I would," replied Neighbor Hutchins, 
** for a queerer chap I never saw in my life. Some- 
how it makes me feel small to look at him. He's 
more than a common man." 

" You may well say so," answered the cattle-drover, 
**Why, that's the famous Doctor Samuel Johnson, 
who tiiey say is the greatest and leamedest man in 
England. I saw him in London streets, walking with 
one Mr. Boswell.'* 

Yes ; the poor boy, the friendless Sam, with whom 
we began our story, had become the famous Doctor 
Samuel Johnson. He was universally acknowledged 
as the wisest man and greatest writer in all England. 
He had given shape and permanence to his native lan- 
guage by his Dictionary. Thousands upon thousands 
of people had read his "Idler," his "Rambler," and his 
" Rasselas." Noble and wealthy men and beautiful 
ladies deemed it their highest privilege to be his com- 
panions. Even the King of Great Britain had sought 
his acquaintance, and told him what an honor he con^ 
sidered it that such a man had been bom in his domin- 
ions. He was now at the summit of literary renown. 

But all his fame could not extinguish the bitter 
remembrance which had tormented him through life. 
Never^ never had he forgotten his father's sorrowful 
and upbraiding look. Never, though the old man's 
troubles had been over so many years, had he forgiven 
himself for inflicting such a pang upon his heart. 
And now, in his old age, he had come hither to do 
penance, by standing at noonday, in the market-place 
of Uttoxeter, on the very spot where Michael Johnson 
had once kept his book-stall. The aged and illustri- 
ous man had done what the poor boy refused to do. 
By thus expressing his deep repentance 9£^ Wcsfi^ 
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tion of heart, he hoped to gain peace of conscience and 
the forgiveness of God. 

My dear children, if you have grieved (I will not 
Bay your parents, but if you have grieved) the heart 
of any human being who has a claim upon your love, 
then think of Samuel Johnson's penance. Will it not 
be better to redeem the error now than to endure the 
agony of remorse for fifty years? Would you not 
rather say to a brother, " I have erred ; forgive me ! *' 
than perhaps to go hereafter and shed bitter tears upon 
his grave ? 

Hardly was the story concluded when George has- 
tily arose, and Edward likewise, stretching forth his 
hands into the darkness that surrounded him to find 
his brother. Both accused themselves of imkindness ; 
each besought the other's forgiveness; and having 
done so, the trouble of their hearts vanished away like 
a dream. 

^^ I am glad ! I am so glad ! " said Emily, in a low, 
earnest voice. " Now I shall sleep quietly to-night." 

"My sweet child," thought Mrs. Temple as she 
kissed her, " mayest thou never know how much strife 
there is on earth I It would cost thee many a night's 
rest." 



CHAPTER VL 

About this period Mr. Temple found it necessary 
to take a journey, which interrupted the series of 
^^Biographical Stories" for several evenings. In the 
interval, Edward practised various methods of employ- 
ing and amusing his mind. 

Sometimes he meditated upon beautiful objects which 
he had formerly seen, until the intensity of his recol- 
lection seemed to restore him the gift of sight and 
place everything anew before his eyes. Sometimes he 
repeated verses of poetry which he did not know to be 
in his memory until he found them there iust at the 
time of need. Sometimes he attempted to solve aritix- 
metical questions which had perplexed him while at 
schooL 

Then, with his mother's assistance, he learned the 
letters of the string alphabet, which is used in some of 
the institutions for the blind in Europe. When one 
of his friends gave him a leaf of St. Mark's Gospel, 
printed in embossed characters, he endeavored to read 
it by passing his fingers over the letters as blind chil- 
dren do. 

His brother George was now very kind, and spent 
so much time in the darkened chamber that Edward 
often insisted upon his going out to play. Georgo 
told him all about the affairs at school, and related 
many amusing incidents that happened among his com- 
rades, and informed him what sports were now in fash- 
ion, and whose kite soared the highest, and whose litr 
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He sliip sailed fleetest on the Frog Pond. As for 
Emily, she repeated stories which she had learned 
from a new book called "The Flower People," in 
which the snow-drops, the violets, the columbines, tho 
roses, and all that lovely tribe are represented as tell- 
ing their secrets to a little girl. The flowers talked 
sweetly, as flowers should; and Edward almost fan< 
cied that he could behold their bloom and smell their 
fragrant breath. 

Thus, in one way or another, the dark days of £d« 
ward's confinement passed not unhappily. In due 
time his father returned ; and the next evening, when 
the family were assembled, he began a story. 

"I must first observe, children," said he, "that 
some writers deny the truth of the incident which I am 
about to relate to you. There certainly is but little 
evidence in favor of it Other respectable writers, 
however, tell it for a fact ; and, at all events, it is an 
interesting story, and has an excellent moral." 

So Mr. Temple proceeded to talk about the early 
days of 

OLIVER CEOMWELL. 

[BOBN 1599. DOED 1658.] 

Not long after King James I. took the place of 
Queen Elizabeth on the throne of England, there lived 
an English knight at a place called Hinchinbrooke. 
His name was Sir Oliver CromwelL He spent his 
life, I suppose, pretty much like other English knights 
and squires in those days, hunting hares and foxes and 
drinking large quantities of ale and wine. The old 
house in which he dwelt had been occupied by his an- 
cestors before him for a good many years. In it there 
was a great hall, hung round with coats of arms and 
belmets, cuirasses and swords, which his forefathers 
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bad used in battle, and with horns of deer and tails of 
foxes which they or Sir Oliver himself had kUled in 
the chase. 

This Sir Oliver Cromwell had a nephew, who had 
been called Oliver, after himself, but who was gener- 
ally known in the family by the name of little NolL 
His father was a younger brother of Sir Oliver. The 
child was often sent to visit his uncle, who probably 
found him a troublesome little fellow to take care of. 
He was forever in mischief, and always running into 
some danger or other, from which he seemed to escape 
only by miracle. 

Even while he was an infant in the cradle a strange 
accident had befallen him. A huge ape, which was 
kept in the family, snatched up little Noll in his fore 
paws and clambered with him to the roof of the house. 
There this ugly beast sat grinning at the affrighted 
spectators, as if it had done the most praiseworthy 
thing imaginable. Fortunately, however, he brought 
the child safe down again ; and the event was after- 
wards considered an omen that Noll would reach a 
very elevated station in the world. 

One morning, when Noll was five or six years old, a 
royal messenger arrived at Hinchinbrooke with tidings 
that King James was coming to dine with Sir Oliver 
Cromwell. This was a high honor, to be sure, but a 
very great trouble ; for all the lords and ladies, knights, 
squires, guards, and yeomen, who waited on the king, 
were to be feasted as well as himself ; and more provi- 
sions would be eaten and more wine drunk in that one 
day than generally in a month. However, Sir Oliver 
expressed much thankfulness for the king's intended 
visit, and ordered his butler and cook to make the best 
preparations in their power. So a great fire was kin- 
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died in the kitchen ; and the neighbors knew, by tho 
smoke which poured out of the chimney, that boiling, 
baking, stewing, roasting, and frying were going on 
merrily. 

By and by the sound of trumpets was heard ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer ; a heavy, old-fashioned 
coach, surrounded by guards on horseback, drove up 
to the house. Sir Oliver, with his hat in his hand, 
stood at the gate to receive the king. His Majesty 
was dressed in a suit of green not very new : he had a 
feather in his hat, and a triple ruff round his neck, and 
over his shoulder was slung a hunting-horn instead of 
a sword. Altogether he had not the most dignified 
aspect in the world ; but the spectators gazed at him 
as if there was somethiBg superhuman and divine in 
his person. They even shaded their eyes with their 
hands, as if they were dazzled by the glory of his coun- 
tenance. 

"How are ye, man?" cried King James, speaking 
in a Scotch accent ; for Scotland was his native coun- 
try. " By my crown. Sir Oliver, but I am glad to see 

ye!" 

The good knight thanked the king; at the same 
time kneeling down while his Majesty alighted. When 
King James stood on the ground, he directed Sir Oli- 
ver's attention to a little boy who had come with him 
in the coach. He was six or seven years old, and wore 
a hat and feather, and was more richly dressed than 
the king himself. Though by no means an ill-looking 
ihild, he seemed shy, or even sulky ; and his cheeks 
were rather pale, as if he had been kept moping 
within doors, instead of being sent out to play in the 
Bun and wind. 

I have brought my son Charlie to see ye," said th« 
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king. *'I hope, Sir Oliver, ye have a son of your own 
to be his playmate." 

Sir Oliver Cromwell made a reverential bow to the 
little prince, whom one of the attendants had now 
taken out of the coach. It was wonderful to see how 
all the spectators, even the aged men with their gray 
beards, hiunbled themselves before this child. They 
bent their bodies till their beards almost swept the 
dust. They looked as if they were ready to kneel 
down and worship him. 

The poor little prince I From his earliest infancy 
not a soul had dared to contradict him; everybody 
around him had acted as if he were a superior being ; 
so that, of course, he had imbibed the same opinion of 
himself. He naturally supposed that the whole king- 
dom of Great Britain and all its inhabitants had been 
created solely for his benefit and amusement. This 
was a sad mistake ; and it cost him dear enough after 
he had ascended his father's throne. 

" What a noble little prince he is ! " exclaimed Sir 
Oliver, lifting his hands in admiration. ^^ No, please 
your Majesty, I have no son to be the playmate of his 
royal highness ; but there is a nephew of mine some- 
where about the house. He is near the prince's age, 
and will be but too happy to wait upon his royal high- 
ness." 

" Send for him, man ! send for him J/* said the king. 

But, as it happened, there was no need of sending 
for Master Noll. While King James was speaking, a 
rugged, bold-faced, sturdy littie urchin thrust himself 
through the throng of courtiers and attendants, and 
greeted the prince with a broad stare. His doublet 
and hose (which had been put on new and clean in 
honor of the king's visit) were already soiled and torn 
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with the rough play in which he had spent the morn- 
ing. He looked no more abashed than if King James 
were his unde and the prince one of his customaiy 
playfellows. 

This was little Noll himself. 

^^ Here, please your majesty, is my nephew," said 
Sir Oliver, somewhat ashamed of Noll's appearance 
and demeanor. ^^ Oliver, make your obeisance to the 
king's majesly." 

The boy made a pretty respectful obeisance to the 
king; for m those days children were taught to pay 
reverence to their elders. King James, who prided 
himself greatly on his scholarship, asked Noll a few 
questions in the Latin grammar, and then introduced 
him to his son. The Uttle prince, in a very grave and 
dignified manner, extended his hand, not for Noll to 
shake, but that he might kneel down and kiss it. 

" Nephew," said Sir Oliver, " pay your duty to the 
prince." 

" I owe him no duty," cried Noll, thrusting aside 
the prince's hand with a rude laugh. " Why should I 
kiss that boy's hand ? " 

All the courtiers were amazed and conf oimded, and 
Sir Oliver the most of all. But the king laughed 
heartily, saying that little Noll had a stubborn Eng^ 
lish spirit, and that it was well for his son to learn be« 
times what sort^of a people he was to rule over. 

So King James and his train entered the house; 
and the prince, with Noll and some other children, was 
sent to play in a separate room while his Majesty was 
at dinner. The young people soon became acquainted ; 
for boys, whether the sons of monarchs or of peasants, 
all like play, and are pleased with one another's so- 
ciety. What games they diverted themselves with I 
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cannot tell. Perhaps they played at ball, perhaps at 
blind-man's-buff, perhaps at leap-frog, perhaps at pris- 
on-bars. Such games have been in use for himdreds 
of years ; and princes as well as poor children have 
spent some of their happiest hours in playing at them. 

Meanwhile King James and his nobles were feasting 
with Sir Oliver in the great hall. The king sat in 
a gilded chair, imder a canopy, at the head of a long 
table. Whenever any of the company addressed him, 
it was with the deepest reverence. If the attendants 
offered him wine, or the various delicacies of the festi- 
val, it was upon their bended knees. You would have 
thought, by these tokens of worship, that the monarch 
was a supernatural being ; only he seemed to have 
quite as much need of those vulgar matters, food and 
drink, as any other person at the table. But fate had 
ordained that good King James should not finish his 
dinner in peace. 

All of a sudden there arose a terrible uproar in the 
room where the children were at play. Angry shouts 
and shriU cries of alarm were mixed up together ; 
while the voices of elder persons were likewise heard, 
trying to restore order among the children. The king 
and everybody else at table looked aghast ; for per- 
haps the tumult made them think that a general re- 
bellion had broken out. 

" Mercy on us ! " muttered Sir Oliver ; " that grace- 
less nephew of mine is in some mischief or other. The 
naughty little whelp ! " 

Getting up from table, he ran to see what was the 
matter, followed by many of the guests, and the king 
among them. They all crowded to the door of the 
playroom. 

On loojdng in, thep beheld ihe little Prince GhaxLe^ 
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with his rich dress all torn and covered with the dust 
of the floor. His royal blood was streaming from his 
nose in great abundance. He gazed at Noll with a 
mixture of rage and affright, and at the same time a 
puzzled expression, as if he could not understand how 
any mortal boy should dare to give him a beating. As 
for Noll, there stood his sturdy little figure, bold as a 
lion, looking as if he were ready to fight, not only the 
prince, but the king and kingdom too. 

" You little villain 1 " cried his uncle. " What have 
you been about ? Down on your knees, this instant, 
and ask the prince's pardon. How dare you lay your 
hands on the king's majesty's royal son ? " 

^' He struck me first," grumbled the valiant little 
Noll ; " and I 've only given him his due." 

Sir Oliver and the guests lifted up their hands in 
astonishment and horror. No punishment seemed se- 
vere enough for this wicked little varlet, who had 
dared to resent a blow from the king's own son. Some 
of the courtiers were of opinion that NoU should be 
sent prisoner to the Tower of London and brought to 
trial for high treason. Others, in their great zeal for 
the king's service, were about to lay hands on the boy 
and chastise him in the royal presence. 

But King James, who sometimes showed a good deal 
of sagacity, ordered them to desist. 

" Thou art a bold boy," said he, looking fixedly at 
little Noll ; ^' and, if thou live to be a man, my son 
Charlie would do wisely to be friends with thee." 

^^ I never wUl ! " cried the little prince, stamping his 
foot. 

" Peace, Charlie, peace 1 " said the king ; then ad- 
dressing Sir Oliver and the attendants, "Harm not 
tbe urchin ; for he has taught my son a good lessoui 
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if Heaven do but give him grace to profit by it. Here- 
after, should he be tempted to tyrannize over the stub- 
bom race of Englishmen, let him remember little Noll 
Cromwell and his own bloody nose." 

So the king finished his dinner and departed ; and 
for many a long year the childish quarrel between 
Prince Charles and Noll Cromwell was forgotten. 
The prince, indeed, might have lived a happier life, 
and have met a more peaceful death, had he remem- 
bered that quarrel and the moral which his father 
drew from it. But when old King James was dead, 
and Charles sat upon his throne^ he seemed to forget 
that he was but a man, and that his meanest subjects 
were men as well as he. He wished to have the prop- 
erty and lives of the people of England entirely at his 
own disposal. But the Puritans, and all who loved 
liberty, rose against him and beat him in many bat- 
tles, and pulled him down from his fchrone. 

Throughout this war between the king and nobles on 
one side and the people of England on the other, there 
was a famous leader, who did more towards the ruin 
of royal authority than all the rest. The contest 
seemed like a wrestling-match between King Charles 
and this strong man. And the king was overthrown. 

When the discrowned monarch was brought to trial, 
that warlike leader sat in the judgment hall. Many 
judges were present besides himself ; but he alone had 
the power to save King Charles or to doom him to the 
scaffold. After sentence was pronoimced, this victori- 
ous general was entreated by his own children, on their 
knees, to rescue his Majesty from death. 

" No ! " said he, sternly. " Better that one man 
should perish than that the whole coimtry should be 
ruined for his sake. It is resolved that he sh?J[l die I " 
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When Charles, no longer a king, was led to the scaf- 
fold, his great enemy stood at a window of the royal 
palace of Whitehall. He beheld the poor victim of 
pride, and an evil education, and misused power, as 
he laid his head upon the block. He looked out with 
a steadfast gaze while a black-veiled executioner lifted 
the fatal axe and smote off that anointed head at a 
single blow. 

It is a righteous deed," perhaps he said to himself. 

Now Englishmen may enjoy their rights." 

At night, when the body of Charles was laid in the 
coffin, in a gloomy chamber, the general entered, light- 
ing himself with a torch. Its gleam showed that he 
was now growing old ; his visage was scarred with the 
many battles in which he had led the van ; his brow 
was wrinkled with care and with the continual exer- 
cise of stem authority. Probably there was not a 
single trait, either of aspect or manner, that belonged 
to the little Noll who had battled so stoutly with 
Prince Charles. Yet this was he 1 

He lifted the coffin-lid, and caused the light of his 
torch to fall upon the dead monarch's face. Then, 
probably, his mind went back over all the marvellous 
events that had brought the hereditary King of Eng- 
land to this dishonored coffin, and had raised him- 
self, a humble individual, to the possession of kingly 
power. He was a king, though without the empty 
title or the glittering crown. 

'' Why was it," said Cromwell to himself, or might 
have said, as he gazed at the pale features in the cof- 
fin, — " why was it that this great king fell, and that 
poor Noll Cromwell has gained all the power of the 
teahn?" 

Aiid, indeed, why was it? 
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TTing Charles had fallen, because, in his manhood 
the same as when a child, he disdained to feel that 
every human creature was his brother. He deemed 
himself a superior being, and fancied that his sub- 
jects were created only for a king to rule over. And 
Cromwell rose, because, in spite of his many faults, 
he mainly fought for the rights and freedom of his fel- 
low-men ; and therefore the poor and the oppressed 
all lent their strength to him. 

*^ Dear father, how I should hate to be a king I '* 
exclaimed Edward. 

" And would you like to be a Cromwell ? " inquired 
his father. 

"I should like it well," replied George; "only I 
would not have put the poor old king to death. I 
would have sent him out of the kingdom, or perhaps 
have allowed him to live in a small house near the 
gate of the royal palace. It was too severe to cut off 
his head." 

" Kings are in such an unfortunate position," said 
Mr. Temple, " that they must either be almost deified 
by their subjects, or else be dethroned and beheaded. 
In either case it is a pitiable lot." 

" Oh, I had rather be blind than be a king I " said 
Edward. 

"Well, my dear Edward," observed his mother, 
with a smile, " I am glad you are convinced that your 
own lot is not the hardest in the world." 



CHAPTER Vn. 

It was a pleasant sight, for those who had eyes, to 
see how patiently the blinded little boy now submitted 
to what he had at first deemed an intolerable calamity. 
The beneficent Creator has not allowed our comfort to 
depend on the enjoyment of any single sense. Though 
he has made the world so very beautiful, yet it is pos- 
sible to be happy without ever beholding the blue sky, 
or the green and flowery earth, or the kind faces of 
those whom we love. Thus it appears that all the ex- 
ternal beauty of the imiverse is a free gift from God 
over and above what is necessary to our comfort. How 
grateful, then, should we be to that divine Benevo- 
lence, which showers even superfluous bounties upon 
us! 

One truth, therefore, which Edward's blindness had 
taught him was, that his mind and soul could dispense 
with the assistance of his eyes. Doubtless, however, 
he would have found this lesson far more difficult to 
learn had it not been for the affection of those around 
him. His parents, and George and Emily, aided him 
to bear his misfortune ; if possible, they would have 
lent him their own eyes. And this, too, was a goo<? 
lesson for him. It taught him how dependent on one 
another God has ordained us to be, insomuch that all 
the necessities of mankind should incite them to mxb 
tual love. 

So Edward loved his friends, and perhaps all the 
world, better than he ever did before. And he felt 
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grateful towards his father for spending the evenings 
in telling him stories, — more grateful, probably, than 
any of my little readers will feel towards me for so 
carefully writing these same stories down. 

"Come, dear father," said he, the next evening, 
" now tell us about some other little boy who was des- 
tined to be a famous man." 

" How would you like a story of a Boston boy ? " 
asked his father. 

" Oh, pray let us have it ! " cried George, eagerly. 
" It will be all the better if he has been to our schools, 
and has coasted on the Common, and sailed boats in 
the Frog Pond. I shall feel acquainted with him 
then." 

" Well, then," said Mr. Temple, " I wiU introduce 
you to a Boston boy whom all the world became aO' 
quainted with after he grew to be a man." 

The story was as follows : — 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

[bokn 1706. DIED 1790.] 

In the year 1716, or about that period, a boy used 
to be seen in the streets of Boston who was known 
among his schoolfellows and playmates by the name 
of Ben Franklin. Ben was bom in 1706 ; so that he 
was now about ten years old. His father, who had 
come over from England, was a soap-boiler and tallow- 
chandler, and resided in Milk Street, not far from the 
Old South Church. 

Ben was a bright boy at his book, and even a 
brighter one when at play with his comrades. He had 
some remarkable qualities which always seemed to give 
him the lead, whether at sport or in more serious mat- 
ters. I might tell you a number of amusing anecdotes 
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about him. You are acquainted, I suppose, with his 
famous story of the Whistle, and how he bought it 
with a whole pocketful of coppers and afterwards re- 
pented of his bargain. But Ben had grown a great 
boy since those days, and had gained wisdom by ex- 
perience ; for it was one of his peculiarities, that no 
incident ever happened to him without teaching him 
some valuable lesson. Thus he generally profited 
more by his misf ortimes than many people do by tho 
most favorable events that could befall them. 

Ben's face was already pretty well known to the in- 
habitants of Boston. The selectmen and other people 
of note often used to visit his father, for the sake of 
talking about the affairs of the town or province. Mr. 
Franklin was considered a person of great wisdom and 
integrity, and was respected by all who knew him, al- 
though he supported his family by the humble trade 
of boiling soap and making tallow candles. 

While his father and the visitors were holding deep 
consultations about public affairs, little Ben would sit 
on his stool in a comer, listening with the greatest in- 
terest, as if he understood every word. Indeed, his 
features were so full of intelligence that there could 
be but little doubt, not only that he understood what 
was said, but that he could have expressed some very 
sagacious opinions out of his own mind. But in those 
days boys were expected to be silent in the presence of 
their elders. However, Ben Franklin was looked upon 
as a very promising lad, who would talk and act wisely 
by and by. 

"Neighbor Franklin," his father's friends would 
sometimes say, " you ought to send this boy to college 
ftnd make a minister of him." 

^^ I have often thought of it," his father would re* 
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ply; "and my brother Benjamin promises to givo 
liim a great many volumes of manuscript sermons, in 
case he should be educated for the church. But I 
have a large family to support, and cannot afford the 
expense." 

In fact, Mr. Franklin found it so difficult to provide 
bread for his family, that, when the boy was ten years 
old, it became necessary to take him from schooL Ben 
was then employed in cutting candle-wicks into equal 
lengths and filling the moulds with tallow ; and many 
families in Boston spent their evenings by the light 
of the candles which he had helped to make. Thus, 
you see, in his early days, as well as in his manhood, 
his labors contributed to throw light upon dark mat- 
ters. 

Busy as his life now was, Ben still found time to 
keep company with his former schoolfellows. He and 
the other boys were very fond of fishing, and spent 
many of their leisure hours on the margin of the 
mill-pond, catching flounders, perch, eels, and tomcod, 
which came up thither with the tide. The place where 
they fished is now, probably, covered with stone pave- 
ments and brick buildings, and thronged with people 
and with vehicles of all kinds. But at that period it 
was a marshy spot on the outskirts of the town, where 
gulls flitted and screamed overhead and salt-meadow 
grass grew under foot. 

On the edge of the water there was a deep bed of 
clay, in which the boys were forced to stand while they 
caught their fish. Here they dabbled in mud and mire 
like a flock of ducks. 

"This is very uncomfortable," said Ben Franklin 
one day to his comrades, while they were standing mid- 
leg deep in the quagmire. 
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" So it is," said the other boys. " What a pity w« 
have no better place to stand ! " 

If it had not been for Ben, nothing more would 
have been done or said about the matter. But it was 
not in his nature to be sensible of an inconvenience 
without using his best efforts to find a remedy. So, 
as he and his comrades were returning from the water- 
side, Ben suddenly threw down his string of fish with 
a very determined air. 

"Boys," cried he, "I have thought of a scheme 
which will be greatly for our benefit and for the pub- 
lic benefit." 

It was queer enough, to be sure, to hear this little 
chap — this rosy-cheeked, ten-year-old boy — talking 
about schemes for the public benefit! Nevei'theless, 
his companions were ready to listen, being assured 
that Ben's scheme, whatever it was, would be well 
worth their attention. They remembered how saga- 
ciously he had ccoiducted all their enterprises ever 
since he had been old enough to wear small-clothes. 

They remembered, too, his wonderful contrivance of 
sailing across the mill-pond by lying flat on his back 
in the water and allowing himself to be drawn along 
by a paper kite. If Ben could do that, he might cer- 
tainly do anything. 

" What is your scheme, Ben ? — what is it ? " cried 
they all. 

It so happened that they had now come to a si>ot of 
ground where a new house was to be built. Scattered 
round about lay a great many large stones which were 
to be used for the cellar and foundation. Ben mounted 
upon the highest of these stones, so that he might speak 
with the more authority. 

" You know, lads," said he, " what a plague it is to 
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be forced to stand in the quagmire yonder, — over 
shoes and stockings (if we wear any) in mud and 
water. See ! I am bedaubed to the knees of my small- 
clothes ; and you are all in the same pickle. Unless 
we can find some remedy for this evil, our fishing busi- 
ness must be entirely given up. And, surely, this 
would be a terrible misfortime 1 " 

" That it would I that it would I " said his comrades 
sorrowfully. 

" Now, I propose," continued Master Benjamin, 
" that we build a wharf, for the purpose of carrying 
on our fisheries You see these stones. The work- 
men mean to use them for the underpinning of a 
house ; but that would be *f or only one man's advan- 
tage. My plan is to take these same stones and carry 
them to the edge of the water and build a wharf with 
them. This will not only enable us to carry on the 
fishing business with comfort and to better advantage, 
but it will likewise be a great convenience to 'boats 
passing up and down the stream. Thus, instead of 
one man, fifty, or a hundred, or a thousand, besides 
ourselves, may be benefited by these stones. What 
say you, lads ? Shall we build the wharf ? " 

Ben's proposal was received with one of those up- 
roarious shouts wherewith boys usually express their 
delight at whatever completely suits their views. No- 
body thought of questioning the right and justice of 
building a wharf with stones that belonged to another 
person. 

" Hurrah 1 hurrah I " shouted they. " Let 's set 
about it." 

It was agreed that they should all be on the spot 
that evening and commence their grand public enter- 
prise by moonlight. Accordingly, at the appoiatadL 
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time, the whole gang of youthful laborers assembled, 
pud eagerly began to remove the stones. They had 
not calculated how much toil would be requisite in 
this important part of their imdertaking. The very 
first stone which they laid hold of proved so heavy that 
it ahnost seemed to be fastened to the ground. Noth- 
ing but Ben Franklin's cheerful and resolute spirit 
could have induced them to persevere. 

Ben, as might be expected, was the soul of the en- 
terprise. By his mechanical genius, he contrived meth- 
ods to lighten the labor of transporting the stones, so 
that one boy, under his directions, would perform as 
much as half a dozen if left to themselves. Whenever 
their spirits flagged he had some joke ready, which 
seemed to renew their strength, by setting them all into 
a roar of laughter. And when, after an hour or two 
of hard work, the stones were transported to the water, 
side, Ben Franklin was the engineer to superintend 
the construction of the wharf. 

The boys, like a colony of ants, performed a great 
deal of labor by their multitude, though the individual 
strength of each could have accomplished but little. 
Finally, just as the moon sank below the horizon, the 
great work was finished. 

" Now, boys," cried Ben, " let 's give three cheers 
and go home to bed. To-morrow we may catch fish at 
our ease." 

^^ Hurrah I hurrah I hurrah I " shouted his comrades. 

Then they all went home in such an ecstasy of de- 
light that they could hardly get a wink of sleep. 

The story was not yet finished ; but George's impa- 
tience caused him to interrupt it. 

" How I wish that I could have helped to build that 
wharf ! " exclaimed he. ^^ It must have been glorious 
fiiB. Ben JVanklin forever, aoy L" 
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**It was a very pretty piece of work," said Mr. 
Temple. ^^ But wait till you hear the end of the 
story." 

" Father," inquired Edward, " whereabouts in Bos- 
ton was the mill-pond on which Ben built his wharf? " 

"I do not exactly know," answered Mr. Temple; 
" but I suppose it to have been on the northern verge 
of the town, in the vicinity of what are now called 
Merrimack and Charlestown Streets. That thronged 
portion of the city was once a marsh. Some of it, in 
fact, was covered with water." 



CHAPTER Vni. 

As the children had no more questions to ask, Mr. 
Temple proceeded to relate what consequences ensued 
from the building of Ben Franklin's wharf. 

BENJAMIN FBANKLIN. 

[ooimNUKD.3 

In the morning, when the early sunbeams were 
gleaming on the steeples and roofs of the town and 
gilding the water that surrounded it, the masons came, 
rubbing their eyes, to begin their work at the founda- 
tion of the new house. But, on reaching the spot, 
they rubbed their eyes so much the harder. What 
had become of their heap of stones ? 

" Why, Sam," said one to another, in great per- 
plexity, " here 's been some witchcraft at work while 
we were asleep. The stones must have flown away 
through the air 1 " 

" More likely they have been stolen 1 " answered Sam. 

^^ But who on earth would think of stealing a heap 
of stones ? " cried a third. " Could a man carry them 
away in his pocket ? " 

The master mason, who was a gruff kind of man, 
stood scratching his head, and said nothing at first. 
But, looking carefully on the ground, he discerned in- 
numerable tracks of little feet, some with shoes and 
some barefoot. Following these tracks with his eye, 
he saw that they formed a beaten path towards the 
water-side. 
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*' Ah, I see what the mischief is," said he, nodding 
his head. " Those little rascals, the boys, — they have 
stolen our stones to build a wharf with ! " 

The masons immediately went to examine the new 
structure. And, to say the truth, it was well worth 
looking at, so neatly and with such admirable skill had 
it been planned and finished. These stones were put 
together so securely that there was no danger of their 
being loosened by the tide, however swiftly it might 
sweep along. There was a broad and safe platform to 
stand upon, whence the little fishermen might cast 
their lines into deep water and draw up fish in abim- 
dance. Indeed, it almost seemed as if Ben and his 
comrades might be forgiven for taking the stones, be- 
cause they had done their job in such a workmanlike 
manner. 

" The chaps that built this wharf imderstood their 
business pretty well," said one of the masons. '^ I 
should not be ashamed of such a piece of work my- 
self." 

But the master mason did not seem to enjoy the 
joke. He was one of those unreasonable people who 
care a great deal more for their own rights and privi- 
leges than for the convenience of all the rest of the 
world. 

" Sam," said he, more gruffly than usual, " go call 
a constable." 

So Sam called a constable, and inquiries were set on 
foot to discover the perpetrators of the theft. In the 
course of the day warrants were issued, with the signa^ 
ture of a justice of the peace, to take the bodies of 
Benjamin Franklin, and other evil -disposed persons, 
who had stolen a heap of stones. If the owner of the 
stolen property had not been more merciful than the 
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master mason, it might have gone hard with our friend 
Benjamin and his fellow-laborers. But, luckily for 
them, the gentleman had a respect for Ben's father, 
and, moreover, was amused with the spirit of the whole 
affair. He therefore let the culprits off pretty easily. 

But, when the constables were dismissed, the poor 
boys had to go through another trial, and receive sen- 
tence, and suffer execution, too, from their own fa- 
thers. Many a rod, I grieve to say, was worn to the 
stump on that unlucky night. 

As for Ben, he was less afraid of a whipping than 
of his father's disapprobation. Mr. Franklin, as I 
have mentioned before, was a sagacious man, and also 
an inflexibly upright one. He had read much for a 
person in his rank of life, and had pondered upon the 
ways of the world, until he had gained more wiadom 
than a whole library of books could have taught him. 
Ben had a greater reverence for his father than for 
any other person in the world, as well on account of 
his spotless integrity as of his practical sense and deep 
views of things. 

Consequently, after being released from the clutches 
of the law, Ben came into his father's presence with 
no small perturbation of mind. 

^^ Benjamin, come hither," began Mr. Franklin, in 
his customary solenm and weighty tone. 

The boy approached and stood before his father's 
chair, waiting reverently to hear what judgment this 
good man would pass upon his late offence. He felt 
that now the right and wrong of the whole matter 
would be made to appear. 

^^ Benjamin ! " said his father, ^^ what could induce 
you to take property which did not belong to you ? " 

^^Why, father," replied Ben, hanging his head at 
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first, but then lifting his eyes to Mr. Franklin's face, 
" if it had been merely for my own benefit, I never 
should have dreamed of it. But I knew that the 
wharf would be a public convenience. If the owner 
of the stones should build a house with them, nobody 
will enjoy any advantage except himself. Now, I made 
use of them in a way that was for the advantage of 
many persons. I thought it right to aim at doing 
good to the greatest number." 

" My son," said Mr. Franklin, solemnly, " so far as 
it was in your power, you have done a greater harm to 
the public than to the owner of the stones." 

" How can that be, father ? " asked Ben. 

" Because," answered his father, " in building your 
wharf with stolen materials, you have committed a 
moral wrong. There is no more terrible mistake than 
to violate what is eternally right for the sake of a 
seeming expediency. Those who act upon such a prin- 
ciple do the utmost in their power to destroy all that is 
good in the world." 

" Heaven forbid ! " said Benjamin. 

"No act," continued Mr. Franklin, "can possibly 
be for the benefit of the public generally which in- 
volves injustice to any individual. It would be easy 
to provo this by examples. But, indeed, can we sup- 
pose that our all-wise and just Creator would have so 
ordered the affairs of the world that a wrong act 
should be the true method of attaining a right end? 
it is impious to think so. And I do verily believe, 
Benjamin, that almost all the public and private mis- 
ery of mankind arises from a neglect of this great 
truth, — that evil can produce only evil, — that good 
ends must be wrought out by good means." 

" I will never forget it again," said Benjamin, bow- 
ing his head. 
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"Remember," concluded his father, "that, when- 
ever we vary from the highest rule of right, just so 
far we do an injury to the world. It may seem other- 
wise for the moment ; but, both in time and in etei^ 
nity, it will be found so." 

To the close of his life Ben Franklin never forgot 
this conversation with his father ; and we have reason 
to suppose that, in most of his public and private 
career, he endeavored to act upon the principles which 
that good and wise man had then taught him. 

After the great event of building the wharf, Ben 
continued to cut wick-yam and fill candle-moulds for 
about two years. But, as he had no love for that oc- 
cupation, his father often took him to see various arti- 
sans at their work, in order to discover what trade he 
would prefer. Thus Ben learned the use of a great 
many tools, the knowledge of which afterwards proved 
very useful to him. But he seemed much inclined to 
go to sea. In order to keep him at home, and like- 
wise to gratify his taste for letters, the lad was bound 
apprentice to his elder brother, who had lately set up 
a printing-office in Boston. 

Here he had many opportunities of reading new 
books and of hearing instructive conversation. He 
exercised himself so successfully in writing composi- 
tions, that, when no more than thirteen or f oinrteen 
years old, he became a contributor to his brother's 
newspaper. Ben was also a versifier, if not a poet. 
He made two doleful ballads, — one about the ship- 
wreck of Captain Worthilake; and the other about 
the pirate Black Beard, who, not long before, infested 
the American seas. 

When Ben's verses were printed, his brother sent 
him to sell them to the towns-people wet from the 
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press. ** Buy my ballads 1 " shouted Benjamin, as he 
trudged through the streets with a basketful on his 
arm. ^^ Who '11 buy a ballad about Black Beard ? A 
penny apiece 1 a penny apiece I Who 'U buy my bal- 
lads?" 

If one of those roughly composed and rudely printed 
ballads could be discovered now, it would be worth 
more than its weight in gold. 

In this way our friend Benjamin spent his boyhood 
and youth, imtil, on accoimt of some disagreement 
with his brother, he left his native town and went to 
Philadelphia. He landed in the latter city, a home- 
less and hungry yoimg man, and bought threepence 
worth of bread to satisfy his appetite. Not knowing 
where else to go, he entered a Quaker meeting-house, 
sat down, and fell fast asleep. He has not told us 
whether his slmnbers were visited by any dreams. But 
it would have been a strange dream, indeed, and an 
incredible one, that should have foretold how great a 
man he was destined to become, and how much he 
would be honored in that very city where he was now 
friendless and unknown. 

So here we finish our story of the cliildhood of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. One of these days, if you would 
know what he was in his manhood, you must read his 
own works and the history of American independence. 

" Do let us hear a little more of him 1 " said Ed- 
ward ; ^' not that I admire him so much as many other 
characters; but he interests me, because he was a 
Yankee boy." 

" My dear son," replied Mr. Temple, " it would re- 
quire a whole volume of talk to tell you all that is 
worth knowing about Benjamin Franklin. There is a 
very pretty anecdote of his flying a kite in the midst 
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of a thunder-storm, and thus drawing down the light* 
ning from the clouds and proving that it was the same 
thing as electricity. His whole life would be an in- 
teresting story, if we had time to tell it." 

" But, pray, dear father, tell us what made him so 
famous," said George. " I have seen his portrait a 
great many times. There is a wooden bust of him in 
one of our streets; and marble ones, I suppose, in 
some other places. And towns, and ships of war, and 
steamboats, and banks, and academies, and children, 
are often named after Franklin. Why should he have 
grown so very famous ? " 

"Your question is a reasonable one, George," an- 
swered his father. " I doubt whether Franklin's philo- 
sophical discoveries, important as they were, or even 
his vast political services, would have given him all 
the fame which he acquired. It appears to me that 
" Poor Richard's Almanac " did more than anything 
else towards making him familiarly known to the pul> 
lie. As the writer of those proverbs which Poor Rich- 
ard was supposed to utter, Franklin became the coun- 
sellor and household friend of almost every family in 
America. Thus it was the humblest of all his labors 
that has done the most for his fame." 

"I have read some of those proverbs," remarked 
Edward; "but I do not like them. They are all 
about getting money or saving it." 

" Well," said his father, " they were suited to the 
condition of •the country ; and their effect, upon the 
whole, has doubtless been good, although they teach 
men but a very small portion of their duties." 



CHAPTER IX. 

Hitherto Mr. Temple's narratives had all been 
about boys and men. But, the next evening, he be* 
thought himself that the quiet little Emily would per- 
haps be glad to hear the story of a child of her own 
sex. He therefore resolved to narrate the youthful 
adventures of Christina, of Sweden, who began to be 
a queen at the age of no more than six years. If we 
have any little girls among our readers, they must not 
suppose that Christina is set before them as a pattern 
of what they ought to be. On the contrary, the tale 
of her life is chiefly profitable as showing the evil ef- 
fects of a wrong education, which caused this daughter 
of a king to be both useless and unhappy. Here fol- 
lows the story. 

QUEEN CHRISTINA. 

[bobn 162C. DIED 168d.] 

In the royal palace at Stockholm, the capital city of 
Sweden, there was born, in 1626, a little princess. 
The king, her father, gave her the name of Christina, 
in memory of a Swedish girl with whom he had been 
in love. His own name was Gustavus Adolphus ; and 
he was also called the Lion of the North, because he 
had gained greater fame in war than any other prince 
or general then alive. With this valiant king for 
their commander, the Swedes had made themselves 
terrible to the Emperor of Germany and to the King 
of France, and were looked upon as the chief defence 
of the Protestant religion. 
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The little Christina was by no means a beautiful 
child. To confess the truth, she was remarkably 
plain. The queen, her mother, did not love her so 
much as she ought; partly, perhaps, on account of 
Christina's want of beauty, and also because both the 
king and queen had wished for a son, who might have 
gained as great renown in battle as his father had. 

The king, however, soon became exceedingly fond of 
the infant princess. When Christina was very young 
she was taken violently sick. Grustavus Adolphus, 
who was several hundred miles from Stockholm, trav- 
elled night and day, and never rested rmtil he held the 
poor child in his arms. On her recovery he made a 
solenm festival, in order to show his joy to the people 
of Sweden and express his gratitude to Heaven. Af- 
ter this event he took his daughter with him in all the 
journeys which he made throughout his kingdom. 

Christina soon proved herself a bold and sturdy lit- 
tle girl. When she was two years old, the king and 
herself, in the course of a journey, came to the strong 
fortress of Colmar. On the battlements were soldiers 
clad in steel armor, which glittered in the sunshine. 
There were likewise great cannons, pointing their 
black mouths at Gustavus and little Christina, and 
ready to belch out their smoke and thunder; for, when- 
ever a king enters a fortress, it is customary to receive 
him with a royal salute of artillery. 

But the captain of the fortress met Grustavus and 
his daughter as they were about to enter the gateway. 

" May it please your Majesty," said he, taking oflE 
his steel cap and bowing profoundly, "I fear that, if 
we receive you with a salute of cannon, the little prin« 
eess will be frightened almost to death." 

Gustavus looked earnestly at his daughter, and waa 
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indeed apprehensive that the thunder of so many can- 
non might perhaps throw her into convulsions. He 
had ahnost a mind to tell the captain to let them en- 
ter the fortress quietly, as common people might have 
done, without all tliis head-splitting racket. But no ; 
this would not do. 

*' Let them fire," said he, waving his hand. "Chris- 
tina is a soldier's daughter, and must learn to bear the 
noise of cannon." 

So the captain uttered the word of command, and 
immediately there was a terrible peal of thunder from 
the cannon, and such a gush of smoke that it envel- 
oped the whole fortress in its volumes. But, amid all 
the din and confusion, Christina was seen clapping her 
little hands, and laughing in an ecstasy of delight. 
Probably nothing ever pleased her father so much as 
to see that his daughter promised to be fearless as 
himself. He determined to educate her exactly as if 
she had been a boy, and to teach her all the knowl- 
edge needful to the ruler of a kingdom and the com- 
mander of an army. 

But Grustavus should have remembered that Provi- 
dence had created her to be a woman, and that it was 
not for him to make a man of her. 

However, the king derived great happiness from his 
beloved Christina. It must have been a pleasant sight 
to see the powerful monarch of Sweden playing in 
some magnificent hall of the palace with his merry 
little girl. Then he forgot that the weight of a king- 
dom rested upon his shoulders. He forgot that the 
wise Chancellor Oxenstiern was waiting to consult 
with him how to render Sweden the greatest nation of 
Europe. He forgot that the Emperor of Germany 
and the King of France were plotting together how 
they might pull him down from hia tVixoxL^. 
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Yes ; Gkistavas forgot all the perils, and cares, and 
pompous irksomeness of a royal life ; and was aa 
happy, while playing with his child, as the humblest 
peasant in the realm of Sweden. How gayly did they 
dance along the marble floor of the palace, this valiant 
king, with his upright, martial figure, his war-worn 
visage, and commanding aspect, and the small, round 
form of Christina, with her rosy face of childish mer- 
riment I Her little fingers were clasped in her father's 
hand, which had held the leading staff in many famous 
victories. His crown and sceptre were her playthings. 
She could disarm Ghistavus of his sword, which was so 
terrible to the princes of Europe. 

But, alas ! the king was not long permitted to en- 
joy Christina's society. When she was four years old 
Giistavus was summoned to take command of the al- 
Ued armies of Germany, which were fighting against 
the emperor. His greatest affliction was the necessity 
of parting with his child; but people in such high 
stations have but little opportunity for domestic happi- 
ness. He called an assembly of the senators of Sweden 
and confided Christina to their care, saying, that each 
one of them must be a father to her if he himself 
should fall in battle. 

At the moment of his departure Christina ran to- 
wards him and began to address him with a speech 
which somebody had taught her for the occasion. 
Gustavus was busied with thoughts about the affairs 
of the kingdom, so that he did not immediately attend 
to the childish voice of his little girl. Christina, who 
did not love to be unnoticed, immediately stopped 
short and pulled him by the coat. 

" Father," said she, " why do not you listen to my 
Bpeech ? " 
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In a moment tho king forgot everything except that 
he was parting with what he loved best in all the 
world. Ho caught the child in his arms, pressed her 
to his bosom, and burst into tears. Yes ; though he 
was a brave man, and though he wore a steel corselet 
on his breast, and though armies were waiting for him 
to lead them to battle, still his heart melted within 
him, and he wept. Christina, too, was so afiBicted 
that her attendants began to fear that she would ac- 
tually die of grief. But probably she was soon com- 
forted; for children seldom remember their parents 
quite so faithfully as their parents remember them. 

For two years more Christina remained in the paW 
at Stockholm. The queen, her mother, had accompa^ 
nied Gustavus to the wars. The child, therefore, wad 
left to the guardianship of five of the wisest men in 
the kingdom. But these wise men knew better how 
to manage the affairs of state than how to govern and 
educate a little girl so as to render her a good and 
happy woman. 

When two years had passed away, tidings were 
brought to Stockholm which filled everybody with 
triumph and sorrow at the same time. The Swedes 
had won a glorious victory at Lutzen. But, alas I the 
warlike King of Sweden, the Lion of the North, the 
father of our little Christina, had been slain at the 
foot of a great stone, which still marks the spot of 
that hero's death. 

Soon after this sad event, a general assembly, or 
congress, consisting of deputations from the nobles, 
the clergy, the burghers, and the peasants of Sweden, 
was summoned to meet at Stockholm. It was for the 
purpose of declaring little Christina to be Queen of 
Sweden, and giving her the crown and ^c«^^^ ^^ V<st 
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deceased father. Silence being proclaimed, the Chaiii 
cellor Oxenstiem arose. 

" We desire to know," said he, " whether the people 
of Sweden will take the daughter of our dead king, 
Gustavus Adolphus, to be their queen." 

When the chancellor had spoken, an old man, with 
white hair and in coarse apparel, stood up in the midst 
of the assembly. He was a peasant, Lars Larrson by 
name, and had spent most of his life in laboring on a 
farm. 

" Who is this daughter of Gustavus ? " asked the 
old man. " We do not know her. Let her be shown 
to us." 

Then Christina was brought into the hall and placed 
before the old peasant. It was strange, no doubt, to 
see a child — a little girl of six years old — offered to 
the Swedes as their ruler instead of the brave king, 
her father, who had led them to victory so many times. 
Could her baby fingers wield a sword in war ? Could 
her childish mind govern the nation wisely in peace? 

But the Swedes do not appear to have asked them- 
selves these questions. Old Lars Larrson took Chris- 
tina up in his arms and gazed earnestly into her face. 
He had known the great Gustavus well ; and his heart 
was touched when he saw the likeness which the little 
gu-1 bore to that heroic monarch. 

" Yes," cried he, with the tears gushing down his 
furrowed cheeks ; " this is truly the daughter of our 
Gustavus I Here is her father's brow I — here is his 
piercing eye ! She is his very picture 1 This child 
shall be our queen ! " 

Then all the proud nobles of Sweden, and the reve^ 
end clergy, and the burghers, and the peasants, knell 
down at the child's feet and kissed her hand. 
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** Long live Christina, Queen of Sweden ! " shouted 
they. 

Even after she was a woman grown Christina re^ 
membered the pleasure which she felt in seeing all 
these men at her feet and hearing them acknowledge 
her as their supreme ruler. Poor child ! she was yet 
to learn that power does not insure happiness. As 
yet, however, she had not any real power. All the 
public business, it is true, was transacted in her name ; 
but the kingdom v«ras governed by a number of the 
most experienced statesmen, who were called a re- 
gency. 

But it was considered necessary that the little queen 
should be present at the public ceremonies, and should 
behave just as if she were in reality the ruler of the 
nation. When she was seven years of age, some am- 
bassadors from the Czar of Muscovy came to the 
Swedish court. They wore long beards, and were 
clad in a strange fashion, with furs and other outland- 
ish ornaments ; and as they were inhabitants of a half- 
civilized country, they did not behave like other peo- 
ple. The Chancellor Oxenstiem was afraid that the 
young queen would burst out a laughing at the first 
sight of these queer ambassadors, or else that she 
woTild be frightened by their unusual aspect. 

"Why should I be frightened?" said the little 
queen. " And do you suppose that I have no better 
manners than to laugh ? Only tell me how I must be- 
have, and I will do it." 

Accordingly, the Muscovite ambassadors were in- 
troduced ; and Christina received them and answered 
their speeches with as much dignity and propriety as 
if she had been a grown woman. 

.AJl this time, though Christina was now a qjieen^ 
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you must not suppose that she was left to act as she 
pleased. She had a preceptor, named John Mathias, 
who was a very learned man and capable of instruct- 
ing her in all the branches of science. But there was 
nobody to teach her the delicate graces and gentle vir- 
tues of a woman. She was surrounded almost entirely 
by men, and had learned to despise the society of her 
own sex. At the age of nine years she was separated 
from her mother, whom the Swedes did not consider 
a proper person to be intrusted with the charge of her. 
No little girl who sifcs by a New England fireside has 
cause to envy Christina in the royal palace at Stock- 
holm. 

Yet she made great progress in her studies. She 
learned to read the classical authors of Greece and 
Bome, and became a great admirer of the heroes and 
poets of old times. Then, as for active exercises, she 
could ride on horseback as well as any man in her 
kingdom. She was fond of hunting, and could shoot 
at a mark with wonderful skilL But dancing was the 
only feminine accomplishment with which she had any 
acquaintance. 

She was so restless in her disposition that none of 
her attendants were sure of a moment's quiet neither 
day nor night. She grew up, I am sorry to say, a 
very imamiable person, ill-tempered, proud, stubborn, 
and, in short, unfit to make those around her happy, 
or to be happy herself. Let every little girl, who has 
been taught self-control and a due regard for the 
rights of others, thank Heaven that she has had bet- 
ter instruction than this poor little Queen of Sweden. 

At the age of eighteen Christina was declared free 
to govern the kingdom by herself without the aid of a 
agency* At this period of her life she was a young 
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woman of striking aspect, a good figure, and intelli- 
gent face, but very strangely dressed. She wore a 
short habit of gray cloth, with a man's vest over it, 
and a black scarf around her neck; but no jewels nor 
ornaments of any kind. 

Yet, though Christina was so negligent of her ap- 
pearance, there was something in her air and manner 
that proclaimed her as the ruler of a kingdom. Her 
eyes, it is said, had a very fierce and haughty look. 
Old General Wrangel, who had often caused tiie ene- 
mies of Sweden to tremble in battle, actually trembled 
himself when he encountered the eyes of the queen. 
But it would have been better for Christina if she 
could have made people love her, by means of soft 
and gentle looks, instead of affrighting them by such 
terrible glances. 

And now I have told you almost all that is amusing 
or instructive in the childhood of Christina. Only a 
few more words need be said about her ; for it is 
neither pleasant nor profitable to think of many things 
that she did after she grew to be a woman. 

When she had worn the crown a few years, she be- 
gan to consider it beneath her dignity to be called a 
queen, because the name implied that she belonged to 
the weaker sex. She therefore caused herself to be 
proclaimed king ; thus declaring to the world that she 
despised her own sex and was desirous of being ranked 
» among men. But in the twenty-eighth year of her 
age Christina grew tired of royalty, and resolved to 
be neither a king nor a queen any longer. She took 
the crown from her head with her own hands, and 
ceased to be the ruler of Sweden. The people did not 
greatly regret her abdication; for she had governed 
them ill, and had taken much of tbsis '^^b^^'^s^:'! \s^ 
supply ber extravagance. 
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Having thus given up her hereditary crown, Chris- 
tina left Sweden and travelled over many of the coun- 
tries of Europe. Everywhere she was received with 
great ceremony, because she was the daughter of the 
renowned Gustavus, and had herself been a powerful 
queen. Perhaps you would like to know something 
about her personal appearance in the latter part of her 
life. She is described as wearing a man's vest, a short 
gray petticoat, embroidered with gold and silver, and 
a black wig, which was thrust awry upon her head. 
She wore no gloves, and so seldom washed her hands 
that nobody could tell what had been their original 
color. In this strange dress, and, I suppose, without 
washing her hands or face, she visited the magnificent 
court of Louis XIV. 

She died in 1689. None loved her while she lived, 
nor regretted her death, nor planted a single flower 
upon her grave. Happy are the little girls of Amer- 
ica, who are brought up quietly and tenderly at the 
domestic hearth, and thus become gentle and delicate 
women I May none of them ever lose the loveliness of 
their sex by receiving such an education as that of 
Queen Christina ! 

Emily, timid, quiet, and sensitive, was the very re- 
verse of little Christina. She seemed shocked at the 
idea of such a bold masculine character as has been 
described in the foregoing story. 

" I never could have loved her," whispered she to 
Mrs. Temple ; and then she added, with that love of 
personal neatness which generally accompanies puritv 
of heart, '^It troubles me to think of her unclean 
hands I " 

^^ Christina was a sad specimen of womankind in- 
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deed," said Mrs. Temple. " But it is very possible 
for a woman to have a strong mind, and to be fitted 
for the active business of life, without losing any of 
her natural delicacy. Perhaps some time or other Mr. 
Temple will tell you a story of such a woman." 

It was now time for Edward to be left to repose. 
His brother George shook him heartily by the hand, 
and hoped, as he had hoped twenty times before, that 
to-morrow or the next day Ned's eyes would be strong 
enough to look the sun right in the face. 

"Thank you, George," replied Edward, smiling; 
" but I am not half so impatient as at first. If my 
bodily eyesight were as good as yours, perhaps I could 
not see things so distinctly with my mind's eye. But 
now there is a light within which shows me the little 
Quaker artist, Ben West, and Isaac Newton with his 
windmill, and stubborn Sam Johnson, and stout Noll 
Cromwell, and shrewd Ben Franklin, and little Queen 
Christina, with the Swedes kneeling at her feet. It 
seems as if I reaUy saw these personages face to face. 
So I can bear the darkness outside of me pretty well." 

When Edward ceased speaking, Emily put up her 
mouth and kissed him as her farewell for the night. 

" Ah, I forgot 1 " said Edward, with a sigh. " I 
cannot see any of your faces. What would it signify 
to see all the famous people in the world, if I must be 
blind to the faces that I love ? " 

" You must try to see us with your heart, my dear 
child," said his mother. 

Edward went to bed somewhat dispirited ; but, 
quickly falling asleep, was visited with such a pleas- 
ant dream of the sunshine and of his dearest friends 
that he felt the happier for it all the next day. And 
we hope to find him still happy when we meet a^vou 
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BENJAMIN WEST. 

When and where was Benjamin West bom ? What was the 
religion of his parents ? What was prophesied of him ? 

What did he do in his seventh year that showed his natural 
bent? Where did he get his first paints and paint-brushes? 
What three colors did he have at first, and how did he manufac- 
ture green ? 

Describe Mr. Pennington's visit. How did Benjamin West 
discover the principle of the camerap-obscura ? 

What is said about Benjamin's becoming a painter by profes- 
sion ? Where did he study ? 

Where did he establish himself as an artist, at the age of 
twenty-five years ? What honors did he receive ? What did 
the Qoakers of Pennsylvania think of his success? Mention 
some of his important works. 

YHiat good work was done by hb picture called ''Christ 
Healing the Sick " ? When did Benjamin West die ? 

SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

When and where was Sir Isaac Newton bom ? Under whose 
eare was he until he was fourteen years old ? 

Mention some of the things which Isaac made when a boy. 
What method did he take for finding out the strength of the 
wind? 

What did he do for a year or two after his mother's second 
husband died? Where was he sent after this? What twe 
great discoveries did he make ? 

What is the story of Newton and his dog Diamond ? What 
honors were given to Newton ? What did he say of himself ? 
When did he die ? 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

When was Samuel Johnson bom? What was his father's 
name and occupation ? Describe Samuel Johnson's appearance. 
Describe an act of disobedience on his part in his boyhood. 
Where was Johnson educated ? 

What might be seen on market-day in the village of Uttox- 
eter? 

Mention three of Johnson's works that have been read by 
thousands upon thousands of people. What other work of his 
is mentioned ? What is said of the homage received by him ? 
When did he die ? 

OLIVER CROMWELL. 

Who succeeded Queen Elizabeth on the throne of England ? 
Who was little Noll ? What accident befell him when he was 
an infant ? Describe King James's visit to little Noll's imcle. 
Tell the story of little Noll's childish quarrel with Prince 
Charles. 

Who was the famous leader of the people of England in their 
war with King Charles and his nobles ? Why did King Charles 
fall and Oliver Cromwell rise ? 

When was Oliver Cromwell bom, and when did he die ? 



BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

When and where was Benjamin Franklin born ? What was 
his father's trade ? What is said of Ben at his book and at 
play ? How old was he when he left school, and what did he 
then do ? 

Give the story of the building of the wharf. What was Ben's 
excuse for stealing the stones, and what was his father's answer ? 

To whom and in what business was he bound apprentice ? 
What is said of his doings as an apprentice ? 

Why did he go to Philadelphia? What is said of his ar- 
rival ? 

How did he draw lightning down from the clouds? What 
is lightning ? What did more than an3rthing else to make him 
familiarly known to the public ? When did Franklin die ? 
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QUEEN CHRISTINA. 

■ 

Who was King of Sweden in 1626? What was he called, 
and why ? How were the Swedes looked upon daring his 
reign? 

When was his daughter Christina bom, and what is said of 
her early childhood ? 

How did she act, when two years old, at the fortress of 
Colmar ? How did Gustavus determine to educate her ? 

Where was the King summoned when Christina was four 
years old ? What is said of his departure ? 

What news came to Sweden after the King had been gone 
two years ? 

Describe Christina's coronation. How was the country gov- 
erned until she was eighteen years old ? What was her chsurao- 
ter then, and how did she dress ? 

What did Queen Christina do in her twenty-eighth year? 
How did she spend the rest of her life ? When did she die ? 
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Biographical Stories of Benjamin "West, Sir Isnac Newton, Dr, 
Samuel Johnson, Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin Franklin, and Qneen 
Christina. 

Twice-Told Tales. Tw^ Volumes. 

Contents op Vol. I. : The Gray Champion ; Sunday at 
Home ; The Wedding Knell ; The Minister's Black Veil ; The 
Maypole of Merry Mount ; The Gentle Boy ; Mr. Higginbotham's 
Catastrophe ; Little Annie's Ramble ; Wakefield ; A Rill from 
the Town Pump ; The Great Carbuncle ; The Prophetic Pictures ; 
David Swan ; Sights from a Steeple • The Hollow f^* the Three 



Hills; The Toll-Gatherer's Day; The Vision of the Fountain , 
Fancy's Show-Box; Dr. Heidegger's Experiiiient. — Vol. II.: 
Legends of the Province House ; The Haunted Mind ; The Vil- 
lage Uncle; The Ambitious Guest; The Sister Years; Snow- 
Flakes; The Seven Vagabonds; The White Old Maid; Peter 
Goldthwaite's Treasure; Chippings with a Chisel; The Shaker 
Bridal ; I^ight Sketches ; Endicott and the Red Cross ; The Lily's 
Que^t; Footprints on the Sea-shore; Edward Fane's B^sebud; 
The Threefold Destiny. 

" Everything about it has the freshness of morning and of May. 
These flowers and green leaves of poetry have not the dust of the 
highway upon them. They have been gathered fresh from the 
secret places of a peaceful and gentle heart. . . . The book, 
though in prose, is nevertheless written by a poet." — H. W. 
Longfellow. 

The Snow-Image, and other Twice-Told Tales. 

Contents : The Snow-Image ; The Great Stone Face ; Main 
Street ; Ethan Brand ; A Bell's Biography ; Sylph Etherege ; 
The Canterbury Pilgrims; Old News; The Old French War; 
The Old Tory ; The Man of Adamant ; The Devil in Manuscript ; 
John Inglefield's Thanksgiving ; Old Ticonderoga ; The Wives of 
the Dead; Little Daffydowndilly ; My Kinsman, Major Moli- 
nenx. 

This is a companion to " Twice-Told Tales," being made up 
of a third series of the same class of delightful articles that All 
those volumes. 

" In point of style they are, like all his writings, masterpieces of 
pure and felicitous expression, and, in an age when the language 
is disfigured by so many affectations, they deserve to be read for 
this merit alone, hy all the lovers of * English undefiled.' "— 
Providence Press. 

** He not only writes English, but the sweetest, simplest, and clear- 
est English that ever has been made the vehicle of equal depth, 
variety, and subtlety of thought and emotion." — O. W. Holmes. 



"LITTLE CLASSIC" EDITION. 

Each Tolume contains a fine vignette illustration. 18mo, each 
$l.(K> 



THE RISERS IDE LIBRARY 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

A siries of volumes demoted to History, Biography, Mechanics, 
Travel, Natural History, and Adventure. With Maps, 
Portraits, etc. Designed especially for hoys and 
girls who are laying the foundation of prp* 
vate libraries. Each volume, uniform, 
i6mo, 75 cents, 

1. THE IV A R OF INDEPENDENCE. By John Fiske. 

With Maps, Pp, 200. 

2. GEORGE tVASH/NGTON An Historical Biography. 

By Horace E. Scudder, With 8 illustrations. Pp. 248, 

), BIRDS THROUGH AN OPERA-GLASS. By Florence 
A. Merriam. With 22 illustrations. Pp. 22). 

4. UP AND DOWN THE BROOKS. By Mary E. Barn- 

ford. With $$ illustrations. Pp. 222. 

5. COAL AND THE COAL MINES. By Homer Greene, 

author of the YoutVs Companion pri^e serial, " The 
Blind Brother.** With ly illustrations. Pp. 246. 

6. A NEW ENGLAND GIRLHOOD, OUTLINED FROM 

MEMORY. By Lucy Larcom. Pp. 2^4. 

Virtually an autobiography of the famous author. 

7. JA^A : THE PEARL OF THE EAST. By Mrs. S. J. 

Higginson. With Index and Map. Pp. 204. 

8. GIRLS AND WOMEN. By E. Chester. Pp. 228. 

9. A BOOK OF FAMOUS VERSE. Selected by Agnes 

Repplier. With Notes, Index of Authors, Index of Ti" 
ties, and Index of First Lines. Pp, 224. 

to. JAPAN: IN HISTORY, FOLK-LORE, AND ART. 
By Wtlliam Elliot Griffis, D. D. Pp. 2^0. 

Other volumes in preparation. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 

4 Park Street, Boston; n East lyth Street, New York ; 28 

Lakeside Building, Chicago, 



ROLFE'S STUDENTS' SERIES 

OF 

STANDARD ENGLISH POEMS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

A carefully revised text ; copious explanatory and critical 
notes ; numerous illustrations. 

1. Scoffs Ladjf of the Lake, 

2. Scoffs Marmion. 

3. Tennyson's Princess. 

4. Tennyson's Sehcfed Poems, 

5. The Young People's Tennyson. 

6. Byron's Cbilde Harold, 

7. Scoff's Lay of I be Last Minsfrel, 

8. Tennyson's Enoch Arden, and Ofber Poems, 

9. Morris's Afalanfa's Race, and Ofber Tales, 

Square i6mo. Price per volume, j^ cents ; to teachers, 

for examination, 47 cents. 

ORNAMENTS FOR SCHOOL 

ROOMS. 

THE ATLANTIC LIFE-SIZE PORTRAITS of Longfellow, 
H^biffier, Holmes, Loveell, Bryant, Emerson, and Hawf borne. 
Size, 24 by 30 inches. Lithographs. Teacher's price, 
each 85 cents, net, post-paid. 

FINE STEEL PORTRAITS of over 90 of the most cele- 
brated American and European Authors. Size, 9 by 12 
inches. Teacher's price, each. 21 cents, netj post-paid. 
A special descriptive list of these portraits will be sent 

on application. 

LONGFELLOlV*S RESIDENCE. A colored lithograph of 
the historic mansion ("Washington's Headquarters") 
at Cambridge, in which Mr. Longfellow lived for forty 
years. Size, 12 by 16 inches. Price, 50 cents, net. 

Special descriptive circulars of educational books toill be sent 
to any address on application. 

A Portrait Catalogue of Hougbton, Mifflin & Co.'s Puhlica- 
ptons, ivitb Portraits of more fbanfr^ty of tbeir famous authors 
untfree to any Teacher. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 

4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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€]^e EiberjstDe literature ^eriejs. 

With Introductions^ Notes, Historical Sketches and Biographical Sketches. 
Each regular single number in paper covers, 15 cents. 

1. Longfellow's Evangeline.** 

2. Longfellow's Courtship of Miles Standish.** 

3. Longfellow's Courtship of Miles Standish. Dramatized. 

4. "Whittier's Snow-Bound, Among the Hills, and Songs of 

Labor.** 

5. Wliittier's Mabel Martin, Cobbler Keezar, Maud Muller, 

and Other Poems. 

6. Holmes's Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill Battle, eto. 

7. 8, 9. Hawthorne's True Stories from New England His- 

tory. 1620-1803. In three part8.t 

10. Hawthorne's Biographical Stories. 

Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel Johnson, Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin 
Franklin, Queen Christina. With Questions.* 

11. Longfellow's Children's Hour, and other Selections. 

12. Studies in Longfellow. Containing Thirty-Two Topics for 

Siudy, with Questions and References relating to each Topic. 
13, 14. Longfellow's Song of Hiawatha. In two parts^ 

15. Loweirs Under the Old Elm, and Other Poems. 

16. Bayard Taylor's Lars; a Pastoral of Norway. 
17, 18. Hawthorne's VTonder-Book. In two parts.| 

19, 20. Benjamin Franklin's Autobiography. In two parls.| 

21. Benjamin Franklin's Poor Richard's Almanac, etc. 

22, 23. Hawthorne's Tanglewood Tales. In two parts.| 

24. "Washington's Rules of Conduct, Letters and Addresses.** 

25, 26. Longfellow's Golden Legend. In two parts.| 

27. Thoreau's Succession of Forest Trees, and Wild Apples. 

With a Biographical Sketch by R. W. Emerson. 

28. John Burroughs's Birds and Bees.* 

29. Hawthorne's Little DaffydowndUly, and Other Stories.* 

30. Lowell's Vision of Sir Laimfal, and Other Pieces. 

31. Holmes's My Hunt after the Captain, and Other Papers. 

32. Abraham Lincoln's Gettysburg Speech, and Other Papers. 
33, 34, 35. Longfellow's Tales of a Wayside Inn. In three parts. 

[The three parts also in one volame, stiff covers, 50 cents.] 

36. John Burroughs's Sharp Eyes, and Other Papers.* 

37. Charles Dudley Warner's A-Hunting of the Deer, eta. 

38. Longfellow's Building of the Ship, Masque of Pandora, 

and Other Poems. 

39. Lowell's Books and Libraries, and Other Papers. 

40. Hawthorne's Tales of the White Hills, and Sketches. 

41. Whittier's Tent on the Beach. 

42. Emerson's Fortune of the Republic, and Other Essays, 

inclading The American Scholar. 

43. Ulysses among the Phseacians. From W. C. Bryant's Trans- 

lation of Homer's Odysoey. 

* 29 and 10 also in one volume, stiff covers, 40 cents ; likewise 28 and 96. 
•* Also boand in stiff covers, 25 cents, 
t Also in one volume, stiff covers, 45 cents. 
t Also in one volume, stiff covers, 40 cents. 

Contiiiacd oa the next page. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston, Ma**. 



€]^e ISiberjaiiDe literature ^tvitfi* 

{Continved.) 

44. Edgeworth's Waste Not, Want Not, and Barring Out. 

45. Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. 

46. Old Testament Stories in Scripture Language. From the 

Dispersion at Babel to the Conquest of Canaan. 

47. 48. Fables and Folk Stories. Second Reader Grade. 

Phrased by Uorack £. Sguddkb. In two parts.^ 

49, 50. Hans Andersen's Stories, l^ewly Translated. Third 

Reader Grade. In two parts.t 

51,52. Washington Irving: Essays from the Sketch Book. 

[51.] Rip Van Winkle and other American Essays. [62.] The Voyage and other 
English Essays. In two parts.^ 

53. Scott's Lady of the Lake. Edited by W. J. Kolfe. With 

copious notes and numerous illustrations. {DotMe Number ^ 30 cents.) 

54. Bryant's Sella, Thanatopsis, and Other Poems. 

55. Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. Edited for School Use 

by Samuel Thubbbb, Master in the Girls' High School, Boston. 

56. "Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration, and the Oration 

on Adams and Jefferson. 

57. Dickens's Christmas Carol. With Notes and a Bio^aphy. 

58. Dickens's Cricket on the Hearth. [Nos. 57 and S8 also in one 

iolume, stiff coverSy 40 cents.] 

59. Verse and Prose for Beginners in Reading. Second Header 

Grade. (Ready Oct. 4.) 

60. 61. Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. With Introduction and 

Notes. In two parts.^ (Ready Dec. 6.) 

X Also in one yolnme, stiff coyers, 40 cents. 

EXTRA NUMBERS. 
A American Authors and their Birthdays. Proj^rammes and 

Suggestions for the Celebration of the Birthdays of Authors. By A. 8. Rob. 

JB Portraits and Biographical Sketches of Twenty American 

Authors. 
C ALongfellcw Night. A Short Sketch of the Poet's Life, with 

songs and recitations from his works. For the Use of Catholic Schools and 

Catholic Literary Societies. By Katharikk A. O'Kxeffk. 
J> Literature in School ; The Place of Literature in Common School 

Education; Nursery Classics in School; American Classics in School. By 

Horace B. Soddder. 
JS Harriet Beecher Stowe. Dialogues and Scenes. 
F" Longfellow Leaflets. (Each, a Double Number, 30 cents.) 

G "Whittier Leaflets. Poems and Prose Passages for 

J£ Holmes Leaflets. Reading and Recitation. 

I The Riverside Manual for Teachers, containing Suggestions 

and Illustrative Lessons leading up to Primary Reading. By I. F. Haix. 

K The Riverside Primer and Reader.* (bpeaal Number.) 
In paper covers, with cloth back, 25 cents. In strong cloth binding, 80 cents. 

i The Riverside Song Book.* Containing Classic American 
Poems set to Standard Music. ( Double Number, 80 cents ; boards, 40 cento.) 

M Lowell's Fable for Critics. With Outline Portraits of Au- 
thors. {Double Number, 80 cents.) 

* The discount on this book Is special. 



HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 



